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You know, I suppose, that minors must 
swear solemnly that they have their parents' 
consent. Now I don't think my boy would 
have done that — so your daughter must 
bear the consequences, be they what they 
maj" 

There was a very little more talk on this 
subject, and then poor-crushed Mr. Elliot 
went home with the bad news to his wif e 
and Grace. 

" The laws of the land will never support 
him in such horrible iniquity/' Mrs. Elliot 
cried. " Poor thing 1 she has been foolish and 
thoughtless, and not kind to us in the 
matter ; but she is his son's wife, for better 
or worse now, and all parties must make the 
best of it/' 

All parties did make the best of it accord- 
ing to their lights. Mr. Jocelyn senior made 
quite the best of it, he thought. He carried 
out his threat of revenge, and when Arthur 
came back confidingly with his lovely young 
wife after a happy month in a Swiss solitude, 
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the poor young people found their marriage 
disannxdled. 

There was no help for it. Emma was 
frantic at first, and refused to leave her 
husband. But after a time the prayers and 
entreaties of her mother prevailed, and she 
went home qnite cowed and broken-hearted. 
There was this comfort in störe for her— 
" The instant I am of age we will be mar- 
ried again, my own wife/' poor Arthur said, 
and on that sayiBg Emma fed and Uved for 
months. 

Meantime old Mr. Jocelyn persuaded his 
son to go abroad. " You can do no good 
near the girl/' he said roughly, " her people 
will never be fools enough to let you see 
her ; go away at any rate tili you're able to 
cut your own throat by marrying her.'' Old 
Mr. Jocelyn trusted that absence and foreign 
scenery would win his son to forget the 
" inf atuation f or a pretty face/' as he called 
poor Arthur's passionate love for the girl his 
recklessness had been the means of blighting. 
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For it must be confessed that Arthur had 
becn reckless, and had said a great deal more 
than was true in his desire to get a Ucense. 
Accordmgly for his sins he was punished hj 
being sent out of England during the 
wretched lagging months that must elapse 
before he attained his majority. And in 
the meantime the house in Russell Square 
was a desolate one. Selfish as sorrow makes 
most people, Emma could only accuse her 
father of being harsh to her in one respect, 
and that was in his firm resolve that she 
should hold no communication with Arthur 
Jocelyn until the latter could come to her as 
his own master. '* I have pledged my word 
to that man/' he said, **that I would do 
nothing to aid in binding his son to you. I 
must keep that word, my poor girl/' Then 
Emma would wail out that she could not 
live through it all ; "thateven they,herown 
people, were trying to wean Arthur from 
her,'' and there was great misery amongst 
them. 
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Her fears about Arthur's constancy, the 
temble excitement she had undergone, com- 
bined with other causes and preyed upon 
her health. It still wanted two months to 
the expiration of Arthur's term of banish- 
ment, when poor Emma *'Elliot/' as she 
was ealled again, gave birth to a daughter 
and died shortly after doing so. Then the 
Elliots grew unjustly bitter against the boy 
who had been so helpless and so tortured. 
Spoke of him in their temble parental 
suffering as the destroyer of their child, and 
vowed that he should never know, or have 
anything to do with, his little daughter. 

Still, for all their natural and righteous 
wrath against the Jocelyns, they had the 
baby christened " Dora Jocelyn.'' And then 
Mr. Elliot, who had abeady given up his 
pupils, secluded himself more than ever from 
Society, and strove to forget the very name 
of the family who had wrought such ruin to 
him and his. 

So, when Arthur came home, sanguine, 
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eager, more in love than ever, he heard that 
she was dead, aad found that her famüy 
were unforgiving. 

None of the terror and suflFering, of the 
shame and unhappiness that had killed her 
mother, was about little Dora, She was a 
smiling, bright-faced baby. She grew into 
a sparkling, merry hearted, boisterously 
merry little child. She developed into a 
beautiful, brilliant looking young girl, com- 
bining aU the most attractive bodily and 
mental qualities of both her unlucky parents 
in herseif. From the moment that her baby 
eyes had first looked at them with intel- 
ligence, the Elliots, grandfather, grand- 
mother, and aunt, had devoted themselves 
to the task of creating an atmosphere of 
peace and pleasure about her. They seemed to 
have an idea that Dora had a heavy aecount 
against them for the misery of her mother. 
They guarded her from every disappoint- 
ment that it was possible for human fore- 
sight to guard against. They petted, in- 
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dulged, idolised her. They had her carefully 
educated by first-class masters. They never 
trasted her to the dangers of a boarding- 
school, or to the inefficient training of a 
govemess who undertook all the branches of 
education. She was the high-road to every 
favour that anybody had to ask of any one 
of the family. She was always as daintily 
dressed as a little princess. But when she 
came to the thinkmg years there was a great 
vaeuum in her heart which they could not 
fill or satisfy. She knew that he was alive, 
and she did sigh to know more of her 
father. 

Arthur Jocelyn had made repeated eflForts 
to see his child, but the Elliots had set their 
faces against his doing so with such horror 
that he had not had the heart to do it of 
later years. Yet the Elliots followed his 
career with interest, and feit jealous when, 
two years after their poor Emma's death, 
they read of his marriage to a Lady Caroline 
Bumington. " Now he has married an earFs 
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daughtcr we shall not be pestered with his 
applications about dear little Dora again, let 
US ■ hope/' Mrs. Elliot said, fervently. But 
though she said it fervently, she was in- 
wardly rejoieed when she hcard from him, 
and read that he spoke of Emma as his 
"first wife," and still sighed to see his 
unknown child. Then, in another year, 
they heard again that he had another 
daughter. "A sister for little Dora," he 
called her. And in another year a son 
Game. 

Evidently, while his father lived, Arthur 
Jocelyn was kept veiy tight as to money, as 
the phrase is. He ofFered a certain sum 
towards his daughter's schooling, but that 
Mr. Elliot rejeeted scomfully. Then he 
contented himself with sending Dora silver 
goblets, and gold Apostle spoons, and dainty 
fanciful little dresses and hats, *' Chosen by 
Lady Caroline and made like her little 
sister's.'^ Clearly his heart yeamed towards 
his eldest child. But he never said anything 
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about settling any fortune upon Dora, and 
the EUiots feit wounded at his silence as to 
a future provision for their daughter's child. 
And old Mr. Elliot began to feel it as a 
wearing, gnawing pain that he had nothing 
to leave her. By sharp economy during 
these latter years he had saved a trifle for 
his wife and daughter Grace, but for poor 
Dora there would be nothing. " She is fit 
for a govemess, there is comfort in that/' 
Grace said, phlegmatically. "Fit for a 
govemess I she's fit for a queen ! " the old 
people said. But, alas ! they could not 
make her a queen, and Dora was growing 
older every month, and no one had come to 
marry or woo her as yet. " Perhaps we 
should have been wiser not to have cut her 
oflF from her father," Mrs. Elliot would say, 
suggestively. But Mr. Elliot would shake 
his head at the possibility his wife implied, 
and draw out a little fi:esh scheme of 
economy to be rigidly followed, by which a 
something certain could be secured to Dora. 

VOL. I. 
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At Icngth, those who always read of where 
he was and what he was with interest, in 
spite of that harsh treatment of him for the 
fault that had not been of his committing — 
at length they read that Arthur Jocelyn the 
younger had succecded, on his father's death, 
to Court Royal and all that appertained 
thereunto. They heard it first from some 
acquaintance who kncw all the melancholy 
story of their conncction with the young 
princc who had now merged into the füll- 
blown sovereign. But, shortly, before they 
had time to take very dcep ofFence at his 
negligence of them and his " own child," as 
they indignantly termed Dora, he came to 
them and would not let them say him nay 
any more about her. 

It was an eventful day for Dora that day 
on which her father came to the dull house 
wherein shc only had been bright for so 
many years, and claimed her. 

The girl had observed a certain nervous, 
tremulous imcertainty about the manner and 
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face of her grandmother, and a sort of hardly 
repressed excitement and fidgetiness about 
her grandfather all that day. But they were 
old people, and often these things occurred 
without what she, in her arrogant young judg»- 
ment, deemed sufficient cause. Accordingly 
she made few inquiries on the subject — and 
those she did make were rather from kind 
feeling than curiosity — and went out for 
the diumal walk in the adjacent Squares 
with her Aunt Grace after luncheon, quite 
unconscious that the hour appointed for her 
exercise was the one appointed for the inter- 
view that was to decide her fate. 

It was midsummer, and a slumbrous heat 
hung over all things. London was very 
languid about three o'clock, and the Squares 
were specially dull. It seemed to Dora that 
there was nothing of life about save flaccid 
beer and milk boySj and enervated bees and 
blue-bottle flies. She was very weary of the 
West-Central Squares, and the dust, and 
dreary respectability of the Squares in fact. 

2 
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And she knew that such a little way beyond 
a fairy-land of shop front existed in one 
direction, and a park, wherein an apparently 
intenninable procession of beautiful women, 
and carriages, and horses, roUed on along 
rejoicing under the summer sun, in another. 
"I think the evening is the best time for 
Walking, as we never go where other people 
do/' Dora said, rather poutingly, when they 
had pranced round these Squares that exactly 
resembled eaeh other. Then Aunt Grace 
assented to the proposition, and said, half 
tremblingly, that she thought they might go 
home now, if Dora was very tired. 

Dora was very tired, very weary, very 
siek of seeing nothing but duplicates of the 
same things that she could see from their 
own drawing-room window. So she tumed 
about sharply, and walked away towards 
home at a rate that made Grace Elliot fear 
that all the dread business would not be 
transacted before they (Dora and herseif) 
axrived to Interrupt it. 
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Aunt Grace waa not known in the region 
round about as the " handsome Miss EUiot " 
any longer. These tall, low-browed, black 
haired, strongly marked featured women are 
apt to grow severe in aspect all too soon. 
Poor Grace had been saddened, and soured 
too, by her sister's fate. In the first days of 
their humiHation and grief, when Emma was 
about to be a mother aad was pronouneed to 
be no wife, and afterwards when she died, 
Grace had contracted a stoop, and a dejected 
carriage of the head. The feelings which 
had given birth to these manifestations of 
misery had faded and died out now, but the 
manifestations had become second nature 
and were retained. Moreover, her once rieh 
brünette complexion had become reddened 
in the wrong places, and the raven black 
hair was thickly streaked with grey. Poor 
Aunt Grace had grown to. be a very 
ünattractive woman indeedin these years. 
So ünattractive and altered, in fact, that 
when she came into Mr. Jocelyn's presence 
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he did not recognise her as the stately 
beauty who had been a possible Lady 
Macbeth. 

This was how Dora was prepared for the 
meeting with her father, who hadresolutely 
asserted his right as her father to stay and 
see her. It was all very sudden. She came 
into a room where she found her grand- 
mother erying gently, and her grandfather 
striving hard not to foUow his wife's 
example, and a handsome middle-aged gen- 
tleman looking very nervous and embar- 
rassed, and withal very sorry for them both. 
She had no time to be anything but polite 
and undemonstrative when some one said, 
" This is your father, Dora." She was too 
staggered to say more than " Oh I " when 
Mr. Jocelyn took her in his arms and kissed 
her. "And now, I öuppose, we shall lose 
her altogether/' Mrs. Elliot said, sobbing, and 
Dora heard Mr. Elliot say, " It is for the 
child's good.'' And Mr. Jocelyn exclaimed, 
^^You will not lose her, you will see her 
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often/' and at last she leamt that her father 
had come to take her away. 

" I am my own master now, which I never 
was during my father's life » he had said to 
them« " I can claim Dora openly, my wife 
will welcome her as my daughter should be 
welcomed — ^there must be no more emnity in 
your hearts against me. Let my child come 
to me and be as my other children." 

They could but give assent to this plead- 
ing, but they gave it grimly. She had been 
so much to them, and outwardly so little to 
him. Now, all in a moment, this was to be 
changed. Henceforth they would be as 
nothing to her, they told themselves in their 
jealous, loving, sel&h wrath and dissatis- 
faction. For, when it was put to Dora, the 
blood ran warm in her veins, and the desire 
to be with her own young kith and kin was 
strong, and " she would go with her father," 
she Said, "but always love them all truly 
and warmly/^ 

So the child of the EUiots' old age went 
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away from them to lead her new life, and 
greater desolation than ever reigned in thc 
house in ßussell Square. 

There was very little time needed for pre- 
päration for the change. The Elliots had 
always taken care to keep their darling well 
stocked with dainty apparel, that was " good 
enough for a princess/' as Mrs. Elliot ob- 
served. Three days after that abrupt meet- 
ing with him Dora was on her way to Court 
ßoyal with her father, and the Elliots were 
left free to utter doleful prognostications 
conceming her to each other. 

" That fine-lady wife will cause the poor 
child many a heart-ache, I fear/' Mrs. Elliot 
would say, shaking. 

" And how Dora will ever endure a 
younger sister being put before her in 
everything, I can't imagine/' Grace would 
reply. 

" Perhaps it would have been as well, as 
fiar as the result may be, to have kept her 
here, but in intention it is better she is gone/' 
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Mrs. Elliot woTild say. Then the two women 
would teil each otlier that it had been all very 
well, and liad looked very civil on Mr. Joce- 
lyn's part to press them to go to Court Royal, 
but that they, as dear Dora's poor mother's 
pcople, knew better than to put them- 
selves in the way of being slighted by Lady 
Caroline. In faet, they hardened their hearts 
against all the Jocelyns, as amiable narrow- 
minded women can harden their hearts 
against their uneonscious fellow creatures at 
times. Indeed, though they would have 
wept over it, and howled over it, and be- 
wailed the depravity of humanity, it would 
have been almost a consolation to them to 
find Dora tattered and tom at their door 
one moming. Her condition would have 
justified all their worst fears about the 
Jocel3nis' unworthy conduet. And there is 
always something gratifying in finding cur 
worst fears relative to the conduet of cur 
friends justified. How much more so when 
it is quite the reverse of a fiiend for whose 
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trips and stumbles in equity we are on the 
watch. Yet for all this little latent hope in 
their breasts, that Dora might find them 
out more worthy, more loveable, than those 
to whom she was gone, they were not 
unamiable or evil-disposed women. Far 
from it. The very sweetest milk of human 
kindness flowed beneath Grace's exterior of 
gaU and vinegar. Whüe, as for Mrs. EUiot, 
she was not only ready to help the bruised 
and broken, but she would see bruises and 
breakages where they did not exist, in order 
that she might apply unguents, and balms 
and oils to them. They were a couple of 
the kindest hearted creatures that ever lived. 
But Dora had been all theirs so long, and 
now she was gone from them — and, sharpest 
cut of all, she was gone willingly. 

It is so hard to be quite just to the one 
who unconsciously wounds us in the order 
of things, and in obedience to some great 
law of Nature. 



CHAPTER IL 



COURT ROYAL. 



While their thoughts were haxsh of him, 
Mr. Joceljoi was kindly to a rare degree 
towards the Elliots. They had brought his 
daughter up to look and to speak and to 
move, aoid doubtless to feel, as his daughter 
ought to look and speak and move. He sat 
watching her graceftd beauty as the train 
swept them along to the Station near Court 
Royal, untü his heart swelled* with pride 
aböut her, and he lamented afresh the 
boyish oversight which had marked her 
ülegitimate. 

She was graceful and she was beautiftd. 
Tall, that is to say, giving one the im- 
pression of height when she was seen by 
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herseif, though far from tall when contrasted 
with the giraffe order of women. Eounded 
at the waist and wrists, slender and thin 
though not attenuated ; gifted with that 
panther or cat-like lissomeness which has 
been mentioned as an attribute of her 
mother ; rather rosy and clear in the com- 
plexion than fair, with plenty of reflections 
in her face, and with a mighty power of 
expression in her large dark grey eyes ; 
with ßilky, fluffy, bright-brown hair cleverly 
but carelessly arranged — ^with heavy black 
lashes and clearly defined eyebrows, with 
a flexible ruby-tipped mouth and a sweet 
straight stiek-out nose, Dora Jocelyn was 
as lovely a girl as her own father had ever 
met with. 

He had sufFered from a vague dread before 
he saw her, that she would have contracted 
a second-rate manner, and an air of bad 
style. As far as his remembrance of them 
went, the Elliots were good, thoroughly re- 
spectable, homely people, whose habits and 
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f^ding, and »xrounding, were aKke e,ni. 

nenüy blameless and mediocre. Since the 
date of his connection with them he had 
been used to the society of women of high 
breeding and birth — to women who were 
steeped in that 

" Repose whicli marks the caste of Vere de Vere." 

His own wife, Lady Caroline, who was good 
nature and kind-heartedness and gentle- 
nundedness itself, was still strongly im- 
pressed with a preference for all those to 
whom it came by inheritance never to err 
in tact or manner or trifles. She had been 
to the fiiU as anxious as her husband to 
reclaim the outeast daughter to the family 
fold, and she had never in her delicacy of 
feeling hinted at the possibility of that 
daughter being other than everything they 
conld desire a child of theirs to be. Still, 
though she had never hinted at the pos- 
sibility of it, the probability of it even had 
been strongly before her husband, and his 
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reUef in finding Dora what she was, was 
proportionably great. For though there was 
little *repose* at present about Dora, her 
animation and her impukiveness never led 
her into awkwardness, or futüe fussiness, or 
confused huny. It was the animation and 
the impulsiveness of a splendid physique, 
and Mr. Joceljoi admired it accordingly, and 
took heart of grace to bear gallantly the 
embarrassing introductions which must soon 
take place. They were rather a silent pair 
as they travelled down to Court Royal, and 
aided by that silence he had time to make 
an analysis of so much of his new found 
child as she had exhibited to him. About 
her beauty and her face, and her power of 
seeming to know something about the two 
sides there are to every question, no man 
could doubt. She was one who would play 
the best part he could find for her beauti- 
fiilly, if not grandly. But there were one 
or two other little attributes that he marked 
that did not afford him quite such un^^ 
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qualified pleasure. One was that from the 
moment she lefk the home that had been 
hers since her birth, she seemed to cast 
all thought of it behind her. This was a 
defect of youth, and youth^s power of living 
chiefly in the present, he hoped. But still 
Dora*s calm way of making the best of 
things on her way down, the care and atten- 
tion she bestowed upon the adjustment of 
herseif and that paraphemalia of fan and 
scent bottles and sun-shade, which had been 
providentially thrust upon her at the last 
by Grace, and the ahnost indiflFerence she 
showed as to how the poor old people would 
get on without her, staggered him. 

At length the joumey was over, and the 
travellers reached Court EoyaL From the 
moment of their driving through the massive 
gates that admitted thcm to the park, Dora 
had been intensely on the alert to see and 
mark everything. 

"It is a grand place, papa," she said, 
when he asked her how she liked it. She 
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looked round quicMy at him as she spoke, 
and he could not help feeling that the sight 
of the place of which he was lord had raised 
him in his daughter's estimation. 

" How do you think your grandfather 
and grandmother and Aunt Grace will 
like it 1 " he asked. " As soon as we are 
settled, Lady Caroline will try to get them 
down/' 

Dora tumed her bright face round quickly 
again. 

" My grandfather and grandmother will 
never feel at home here, I should think/' she 
Said. " I have always hoped and longed for 
a life in a place of this soit, but when I used 
to say so to grandmamma, she used to laugh 
and say, * It was absurd of middle-class 
people to dream of such splendours/ If she 
feit middle class, you know, she wouldn't be 
happy here. Now I never did feel middle 
class/' Dora continued, with an air of quiet 
veracity that made her father feel perfectly 
assured as to her capability of immediately 
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adapting herself to the best poBition in 
which he could place her. 

A tum in the drive brought them to the 
front of one of those country palaces that 
wealth and taste and power nnited to build 
in the days of Queen Anne. A splendid 
Square, massive, dark red house, with white 
stone copings, and time-stained oak doors 
aud Window frames. Before the house a 
broad lawn, whose surface was broken here 
and there by a clump of stately trees, spread 
away to the banks of a river that con- 
siderably widened just here and took upon 
it the semblance of a lake, for the express 
purpose, aö it seemed, of improving the view 
from the söuth Windows. On one side of 
this. lawn a long straight terrace extended 
down to a little boat-house on the river 
bank. Vases füll of luxuriantly flowering 
geraniums and myrtles in füll bloom, were 
placed at intervals along this terrace wall, 
And two or three peacocks were perched 
between them, gleaming (and screaming) a 

VOL. I, D 
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welcome to Dora. It all looked rieh, and 
beautiful, and gorgeous, and restfiiUy luxu- 
rious. Swans were floating upon the bosom of 
the river — and^ — Dora had no time to notice 
anything further just then, for the earriage 
was pulled up, the steps were banged down, 
the great black oak doors were thrown open, 
and Mr. Jocelyn was handing her out, and 
welcoming her " home to Court Eoyal/' 

They all took place — those dreaded intro- 
ductions — within the next three or four 
minutes. They were hardly inside the door 
when a young girl, plainly dressed in 
mouming, looking very much like a paler 
and poorer edition of Dora, came to meet 
them. "Well, Pussie," Mr. Jocelyn snid, 
stooping to kiss her, "where's your 
mamma ? This is your sister Dora/' Then 
the two girls kissed each other, and took 
that speedy stock of each other which young 
girls are so clever in taking ; and then they 
all went on, guided by Mr. Jocelyn, to Lady 
Caroline's room. 
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She was seated at a writing table, with 
her back to the door, as they entered ; but, 
as she heard her husband's voice, she rose 
up and came to them — a very elegant- 
looking woman, tall, and stately, but not 
overpoweringly so by reason of the exceed- 
ing genüeness and quiet of her voice and 
manner. 

"This is my Dora," Mr. Joeelyn said, 
rather husküy. taking his wife's band and 
drawing her near to him to touch her fore- 
head with his lips. 

** This is our Dora, is it ? " she said, 
sweetly ; and there was such an atmosphere 
of elegant perfiime and refinement about 
her, that Dora could not check the thought 
that " affection from Lady Caroline would be 
very agreeable; more agreeable, and alto- 
gether more likely to be appreciated by her 
(Dora) than if her stepmother had been 
beautiful only in mind and not prepossessing 
in person." There was something very 
soothing and pleasant in the well-modulated 

D 2 
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voice, and the sweet, rather pensive face of 
her father's wife. It and Lady Caroline's 
words called forth a little gush of recognition 
from Dora. " I am so glad you called me 
that/' she said; and then Lady Caroline 
smiled and began explaining to Dora why 
she (Lady Caroline) feit it to be only right 
and proper and natural that she shonld call 
Dora " OUT child/' And Pussie, as her father 
had called her, cut the explanation short by 
saying,— 

" Teil Dora all that by-and-by, mamma ; 
let her go now and see her room with 
me. 

When they had mounted the stairs, and 
got into the large lightly fumished room 
that was to be Dora's, the daughter of the 
house who was at home proceeded to do the 
honomrs in her own way. First, she dis- 
missed the maid who was waiting to see 
if she could "render any assistance;" in 
other words, wanting to make out as much 
as she could of the new arrival. Then the 
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yotmg lady seated herseif on a divan 
that was fitted into the wide window, and 
asked, — 

" How old are you ? " 

" Nineteen — nearly twcnty — didn't you 
know my age ? " Dora answered. 

''I have heard it over and over again 
from mamma, I suppose ; but mamma has a 
habit of entering into such long explanations 
if I ask her anything, that I get vague 
before I get her answer. Well! ifs clear 
that as eldest daughter youll oust me from 
some of the privileges I have enjoyed as 
Miss Jocelyn ; but I think I'll forgive you/' 
the girl laughed ; and when she laughed 
Dora saw that there was a rare charm about 
her. 

She was slighter and fairer than Dora. 
Her hair was many shades lighter, and her 
eyes were of a bluer shade. Her face was 
small, and her cleanly cut aquiline features 
were sharper than Dora's. It was not until 
she laughed that a stranger would attribute 
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any other clmrm than that of aristocratic 
grace to her. But when she laughed she 
was dazzling. Whether she had not amved 
at a füll knowledge of this peculiar charm of 
hers, or whether she was too true and too 
proud to condescend to make use of it fre- 
quently, need not be told yet. It is enough 
to say that though she would peal out her 
silver bells freely enough when there was 
nothing to be gained by it, she was very 
chary of her smiles in society. Some people 
Said that this was because the faet of her 
betrothal weighed upon her. The announce- 
ment of which shall be made in her own 
words. 

" I suppose you're not engaged yet, or we 
should have heard of it,'' she said; and 
Dora shook her head, and asked, "Are 
you ? " 

" Yes, to mamma's nephew, such a dear 
boy — Digby Bumington — ^he's the second 
son of mamma's brother, the Earl of Ljmton» 
And weVe to be luarried as soon aa Jie come& 
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of age ; so make the most of me while you 
liave me, for he'll be of age in a year and a 
hall" 

As she Said this a gentle knock at the 
door announced somebody, and that some- 
body presently appeared in the person of 
Lady Caroline. 

" Have you said anything to your sister 
about mouming, Helen ? " she asked ; and 
on Helenes saying, " No, mamma, I left that 
for you ; I have been talking solely of my- 
self/' Lady Caroline tumed to Dora and 
developed her one tiresome idiosyncrasy. 

"Why you see, my dcar, Mr. Jocelyn, 
your grandfather, having only been dead six 
weeks, it is quite necessary for you to wear 
black like the rest of us. It is astonishing 
that your father did not think of it, or your 
own relations/' And then Lady Caroline 
went on to explain elaborately that she 
hoped soon to know Dora's relations, and 
that she hoped Dora was quite aware, that 
she (Lady Caroline) would not on any 
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account have married Mr. Jocelyn if " bis 
first wife had not been already dead.'' 
" Nothing would have induced me to do it/' 
she continued, emphatically. 

"I suppose not, mamma; as you could 
hardly wish my fatlier to commit bigamy/' 
Helen said. 

*^ But, my dear child, there were circiun* 
stances connected with the case which would 
have made it not exactly bigamy in the 
eyes of the law ; but as I was saying to her, 
it would have been just as impossible as if I 
could have been punished for it." 

Now, when Lady Caroline said this, Dora 
feit that if her admired stepmother ever split 
on any rock in her (Dora's) estimation it 
would be on this one of oflfering explanations. 

" I have never heard much said about my 
mother's marriage,'' she said, rather coldly, 
and Lady Caroline promptly replied, — 

" The only thing about it that could be 
painful to her child was old Mr. Jocelyn's 
unkindness, and her early death, my dear ; 
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still " — (this was added with a softer in- 
flexion of the always soft voice) — ** you 
must wear mouming for your grandfather 
like Helen's." Then, high as Dora's esti- 
mate of her own deserts was, she could but 
feel that she was being trcated very con- 
siderately. "We are all to the manner 
bom/' she told herseif complacently ; " so we 
shall never fall against each other." 

In a few days, Dora, the new daughter, 
was quite at homc at Court Eoyal, and 
thoroughly up in their family politics. Lady 
CaroHne Dora was beginning to find 
rather difi'use and prolix, in spite of her 
being *'the daughter of a hundred earls/' 
Such natural abilities as Lady Caroline was 
originally endowed with had been very care- 
fully cultivated. Consequently she was a 
woman who could do a great deal with her 
time ; and not being an idle woman by any 
means, she did a great dcaL She could 
paint and she could play, and do both these 
things in a way that gave pleasure, not only 
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to herself, but to others. But Dora soon 
grew to be impatient of Lady Caroline's 
manner of doing them ; or, rather, of her 
manner of seeming to take it for granted 
that Dora would like to hear her and to see 
her (Lady Caroline) doing them. It pleased 
Miss Dora Joceljna's eyes and taste to see the 
eider lady bending over her graceful em- 
ployments gracefully. But it was a sight that 
she did not care to look upon long. It was 
pleasant to know that this refined woman 
and the artistically refined occupation were 
elements of their home every-day life. But 
Dora soon wanted something more exciting 
— something that would more broadly still 
mark the difference between Eussell Square 
and Court Eoyal. 

It has been said that she was speedily 
made acquainted with the family politics. 
These were very simple. Helen was engaged 
to be married to her cousin, Digby Buming- 
ton, the second son of Lady Caroline's 
brother, the Earl of Lynton. Lady Caroline 
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explained the whole circumstances of the 
case to Dora the first moming they spent 
together apart from Helen, who had gone 
out riding with her father. 

" They used to play together, and be little 
lovers, when they were children, and so it 
came upon us unawarea My brother didn't 
like it a bit at first ; he had other views fojp 
Digby, and Helen will not have much 
money; but Digby was so eamest, and 
Helen was so good about it, that he has 
consented now ; and they are to be married 
as soon as ever Digby is of age. He has 
been trained for diplomacy, and his father 
means to get him appointed attach^ some- 
where or other as soon as. he's married ; for 
it will be useless his going back to Oxford 
then. He will never study much more, you 
know. It was Helen's beautiful conduct in 
not wishing to have any engagement until 
his university career was over, that made 
Lynton relent and agree to the marriage," 
Ijady Caroline said.to Dora; and Dora, to 
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whom the loves of this boy and girl were 
very uninteresting, thought that her young 
sister was very clever in thus making her 
self-abnegation — her apparent sacrifices — 
tend to her own aggrandizement. 

About her brother, the heir to Court 
Eoyal, she heard that he was an Eton boy, 
and was to be an Oxford man — that his 
name was Eobert, and that at present he 
was taking a vacation tour abroad with a 
private tutor. 

Dora — ^beautiful, bright Dora — ^put on her 
mouming robes, and in every other way 
adapted herseif without delay to the wishes 
and habits of those with whom she had 
come to dwelL Sometimes the memory of 
the former life faded away until it appeared 
only as a dream to her ; but at other times 
she remembered it keenly, and made strenu- 
ous eflforts not to forget those who had been 
so much to her, and to whom she had been 
everything. But it was in her to see the 
past but darkly, as in a vision at most times. 
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It was her nature to be indifferent to those 
who were out of her sight — ^feeling that they 
were drifting from her. She would sharply 
stir herseif up at times, and write long 
letters that stroye to be interesting and 
interested, to her grandmothcr and Aunt 
Grace. But it grew harder and harder to 
make the effort as the days rolled on, and 
she became more identificd with life at 
Court Royal. Evcrything was so very 
different. If there had been some simi- 
larity in any of the pursuits or ideas of those 
who were past and those who were present, 
Dora would have made a stand against 
Casting the former into oblivion. But as it 
was there was nothing in common between 
them, nothing here to remind her of what 
they might possibly be about there. 

Moreover, none of the Elliots were what 
can be called good correspondents. True, 
they wrote frequently, and were lavish, as 
far as quantity was concemed-; but the 
matter of their letters did not lay hold of 
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and attract their young relative. Both Mrs. 
Elliot and Grace had a habit of dwelling on 
absent things, 'snth which Dora had done 
now, and which coidd not in reason be 
expected to interest her. But then aflfection 
is apt to be unreasonable ; and, after all, it 
was not a very extraordinary thing that 
Mrs. Elliot should relate the tale of the 
cook's recently discovered depravities to 
Dora, considering for how many years 
Dora's dinner had been prepared by the 
detected cook. Nor was it stränge that 
Grace should narrate all that occurred 
within her observ'^ation in Eussell Square. 

" How can Aunt Grace bother me about 
Mrs. Prody's twins being tumed out of 
their perambulator : can I help it V Dora 
said, almost impatiently, one moming, after 
wading through several pages from Grace, 
and finding nothing whereupon to rest her- 
seif and breathe, as it were, save the per- 
ambulator catastrophe. "Can I help it?" 
she Said, and Helen looked up from her 
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letter, which was from thc young man who 
wonld be of age in a year, and said, — 

" Did you know Mrs. Prody ?" 

" Yes," Dora said laughing ; " her parties 
were my Elysium, last winter/' she con- 
tinued^ with the cool candour that evidently 
feared no blame, mistaken or otherwise. 

" Then you might feel sorry for it/' Helen 
said. And at this Lady Caroline looked 
distressed, as she always did when the 
younger sister oflfered anything like a rebuke 
to the eider one. The fatc of Dora's mother 
had been so very pitiful, that Lady Caroline 
could never bring herseif to feel other than 
as if a heavy debt were due from the 
majority of people to Dora. 

The yellow and red tints were creeping 
over the trees, and the whitebait dinner had 
been eaten, and the season was over in Lon- 
don, and just commencing in the country. 
People were Alling their houses fast, and 
Lady Caroline, amongst others, had a regu- 
lär Programme made out for the next three 
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months. There was to be a regulär succes- 
sion of guests in batches, and of great 
entertainments to wile away their time ; 
and when Dora read the list of names and 
the arrangements for dinners and private 
theatricals and dances, she thougbt that the 
Programme was not to be improved upon. 

Now it happened that the names of the 
Elliots were not in this, and Dora thought 
that they were not to be asked dm:ing the 
course of f estivities ; but in this she was 
sorely mistaken. Lady Caroline's conscience 
was already pricking her on the score of the 
Omission. 

^* I fancy, my dear, that if they come at 
all, they wonld rather come when we are 
alone/' Mr. Jocelyn said. But Lady Caro- 
line shook her head at this Suggestion, which 
tallied too much with her own wishes for 
her to feel that she could faithfuUy act 
upon it 

" I think they would feel we meant them 
the greater honour if we asked them to 
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come and see us when we shall be putting 
ourselves and our house at the best, Arthur/' 
ahe Said. 

So the Elliots were asked to meet Lord 
and Lady Lynton, and other friends, for ten 
days. 
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CHAPTER III. 



MISGIVINGS. 



CouBT Royal was to be opened to the 
World for the first time for more than a 
quarter of a Century. The late Mr. Jocelyn, 
who had lived there up to the time of his 
death, had been very much of a recluse, and 
the "young people/' as Dora's father and 
Lady Caroline were stiU caUed, had not 
entertained since they came into possession. 
The whole neighbourhood was in a State of 
excitement about it. But the excitement 
which pervaded the neighbourhood, which 
did not anticipate participating largely in 
the future festivities, was as nothing com- 
pared to the excitement of the two daughters, 
who were to be, so to say, the very spirit 
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and essence of the said festivities. Helenes 
was a very natural, and healthy, and excnsable 
excitement. For her lover was Coming as 
her lover for the first time, and her lover's 
fiather and mother were Coming ; and though 
these latter were her uncle and aunt, they 
were oppressive in their abstract magnifi- 
cence to her in these days. 

But Dora's excitement, though it was 
natural enough, was perhaps a trifle less 
excusable. The titled relations and a clever 
dub wit, and a certain gentleman who had 
lately come up to the surface of society, after 
a long period of self-exile and eamest art 
study in Italy and Bavaria, were none of 
them terrible to her. What waß terrible to 
her was this — ^that her grandmother and her 
Aunt Grace EUiot had accepted Lady Caro- 
line's well-meant but ill-timed invitation. 
They were Coming with all the delicacies 
of the social season whom Lady Caroline 
had contrived to Iure to Court Eoyal ; and 
Dora was feeling uncertain of them, and 

B 2 
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responsible for them, and, truth to teil, half 
ashamed of them. 

She refrained from wording her mis- 
givings to Lady Caroline ; but she confessed 
them to her sister. 

** They won't know how to treat people, 
and so people won't know how to treat them ; 
I shall have to spend my time in waiting 
about to see into what mantraps and pitfalls 
they do slip." 

'*I think as they are ladies, that you 
might as well spare yourself the trouble of 
being uncomfortable about them before- 
hand,^ Helen said. 

**Ah, that shows your want of expe- 
rience ; there are ladies and ladies ; if you 
knew Aunt Grace, you would feel just as 
shaky as I do at the idea of her being under 
the same roof with Mr. Carlyon, who laughs 
at everybody, you have told me yourself." 

" If he laughs at a relation of papa's in 
papa's own house, he will be in the more 
ridiculous position of the two, I fancy,^' 
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Helen said ; " and, after all, as mamma 
would say, your aunt is as mucli a relation 
of papa's as Lord L}Titon is/' 

Still, notwithstanding Helenes pleasant 
way of putting things, Dora could not feel 
qnite at ease. Consequently, three days 
before the first detachment of gucsts were to 
arrive, she wrote the following letter : — 

" Court Royal, August 2Sth. 

"My Dear Aunt Grace, 

" I am beginning to feel very ner- 
vous about the gaieties that are Coming off 
here. My father and mamma and Helen 
are much too kind and high-bred to do any- 
thing to make me feel my shortcomings ; 
but I cannot expeet other people to be 
equally considerate, and there are some 
terribly clever and satirical society men 
Coming. You see, my dear old happy life 
in Eussell Square was not such as to make 
me feel quite sure of my ground in this. I 
have not written lately, because my father's 
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house being open for the first time in this 
way, Lady Caroline is desirous of every- 
thing being as perfect as her own mighty 
race expect the mSnage of every member of 
their family to be. I dare say it will seem 
frivolous to you, but my whole time has 
been given up lately to practising difficult 
pieces, in order that I may contribute some- 
thing to the briUiant society which will soon 
be assembled here; and mutual contribu- 
tions are the only terms, it seems, which 
such Society listens to. Grandmamma and 
you will think this place very beautiful. 
Love to you all. 

" Your affectionate niece, 

''DORA JOCELYN." 

There was nothing in the letter which 
would not have bome the strictest exami- 
nation and then have come out blameless. 
Nevertheless Dora's cheeks bumt as she 
sealed it up. " I have not said a word to 
dissuade them from Coming," she said to 
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herseif. "I wouldn't be selfish enough to 
try and deprive them of a pleasure for the 
World ; but I shouldn't wonder if Aunt 
Grace thinks, * If Dora is nervous what shall 
I be/ '' 

Now it happened that Aiint Grace re- 
ceived this letter just as the best dress- 
maker she had ever employed in her life 
brought home the most elegant and ex- 
pensive dress she had bought or contem- 
plated wearing. It was a dress of a steel- 
grey hue, covered with clouds of the same 
colour, but a lighter shade, and with splashes 
of another shade of grey with high lights on 
them. In short it was a most tempestuous- 
looking moire-antique, and Miss Elliot liked 
it very much, as it was lifted reverenüy out 
of the wicker-basket. 

She liked it very much, and it was many 
and many a year ago since she had been so 
gaily dight as she would be in this dress. 
Poor Emma's misfortunes had weighed upon 
her whole famüy and impoverished them 
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indirectiy, for Mr. Elliot had given up his 
pupik when the clouds gathered over his 
youngest daughter, and some years after his 
appointment had given him up, and he had 
been compelled to live upon his superannua- 
tion stipend. But since Dora had been 
taken from them peeuniary matters had 
mended a little, and Mr. Elliot had on the 
oecasion of the invitation being given and 
aeeepted, given his daughter a cheque to 
an amount that would enable her to plume 
herseif gaily. She read Dora's letter and her 
heart sank. She looked at the soft, glitter- 
ing, thunder-and-lightning silk, and her 
heart rose. " I will not say a word to my 

m 

mother about this letter of Dora's," she 
thought, "or she may take fright, and it 
would be a thousand pities now the dear 
child has set her heart upon seeing us." So 
she pocketed Dora's letter, and went to 
consult with her mother about that lady's 
best cap. 

Broadly speaking there was a great deal 
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of right in Dora^B view of the case. The 
Elliots, mother and daughter, would be 
incongruous at Court Eoyal. As well might 
the homely, useful, bam-door hens hope to 
feel at ease amongst peacocks and birds of 
paradise, as Mrs. Elliot and Grace aspire to 
become of those patricians whom they 
were rash enough to put themselves amongst. 
Dora was very right about the difficulty ; the 
only thing in which the censoriously-disposed 
might adjudge her guüty. was this-her first 
fear was for herseif in the matter, her second 
for them. 

They would be incongruous at Court 
Eoyal. The light airy gossip that was half 
allusion, which would be brought down and 
discussed by the London men and women, 
would be as Hebrew or Greek to them. The 
interests that had convulsed Mayfair and 
Belgravia and the clubs during the season 
had been never so much as heard of in Kussell 
Square. A bright ray of this truth was 
about Dora very strongly as she thought of 
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their unpropitious Coming. But never so 
much as a glimmering of it had fallen upon 
Mrs. Elliot and Grace as yet. 

Therefore it came about that they made 
their little preparations for their " visit into 
the country," as they called it, with a sort 
of comfortable feeling of assurance that they, 
as Londoners, were going down to enliven a 
thoroughly aristoeratic, but still confirmed, 
dulness and monotony. " In country places 
there is very little going on,'' Mrs. Elliot 
said instructively to Grace. " Won't it look 
as if we expect more amusement and society 
than they may have provided for us if we 
take so many things ?'' But Grace said that 
" out of compliment to Lady Caroline they 
must make some little change in their 
toilets every day,'' and Mrs. Elliot finally 
gave in to the superior knowledge of the 
younger generation, and agreed to let the 
two black trunks of modest dimensions go 
uncurtailed of any of their contents. 

Court Eoyal was ready for the reception 
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of its guests, and so all its iDhabitante were 
glad when the day arrived for the guests to 
come. The two girls were imsettled — eaeh 
in her degree— and uncertain as to how it 
would be best for her to wile away the 
hours that must intervene between break- 
fast and luncheon, by which time the 
Honourable Digby Bumington would be 
there to help Helen at least to sustain 
patiently any delay in the arrival of the 
others. " I would go out for a ride, only 
you won't go with me, and I want to teil 
you every five minutes how happy I am/' 
Helen said to her sister, and then Dora sug- 
gested that as she (Dora) had no taste for 
solitude just then either, that they should 
take out oecupation for their minds and 
fingers, and sit in the shade of a copper- 
beech that stood upon the lawn. 

By the time the materials for making 
pleasant the flight of time until two o'clock 
were collected and carried down, Helen was 
tired of the plan. " We have been too long 
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in carrying it out/' slie said, almost pettislily, 
" the sight of two men-servants and a maid- 
servant and rugs and big skins Las made the 
scheme look too elaborate. I shall go for 
my ride affcer all, Dora, and regret all the 
time that you have not leamt to hold the 
reins and sit in the saddle yet." 

"And I shall sit here and read in the 
shade, and regret all the time that you are 
out baking your brains, and browning your 
face in the broUing sun," Dora said. Then 
the two girls went their several ways and 
time slid on apace. 

By-and-by the sound of carriage-wheels 
caught Dora's ears, and looking towards the 
house she saw that some one had arrived. 
** It is only one o'clock — it can't be grand- 
mamma and Aunt Grace come five or six 
hours before they're expected," she said to 
herseif with a slight increase of colour in 
her face. But prescntly she was relieved, 
for she saw two young men crossing the lawn 
rapidly towards her. 
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As they came neax the younger of the two 
spoke, lifting his hat as he did so. 

" Lady Caroline sent us down, telling us 
we should find Helen here — Miss Jocelyn, I 
presume. I must introduce myself as Digby 
Bumington." 

"Helen is gone for a ride," Dora said, 
holding her hand out to him. " We thought 
you conld not be here for an hour at least/' 
Then she looked at the other man as Digby 
introduced him as ** Mr. Faleoner." 

" So this is the savant, the artist, the wit, 
the idol of the artistic cliques/' she thought. 
"Not so very terrible after all; does too 
many things to do any one of them well ; I 
suspect." 

Dora regarded him euriously as he stood 
looking down the river, and found him very 
different to what she had expected to see. 
She confessed this to herseif with a feeling 
of disappointment. In that disappointment 
she undervalued those natural gifts and 
graces which he did undoubtedly possess. 
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"He stoops a little," she thought, "and 
he has a rugged nose/' 

In truth he was neither an Adonis nor a 
Hercules, his proportions were less admirable 
than those of the Apollo Belvidere or a life- 
guardsman. Still for all this he was not 
ill-favoured. His height was good, and his 
eyes and forehead, and indeed his head 
altogether, was good. He was bronzed a 
good deal, and unquestionably he was not 
very erect. Nevertheless he was a man 
whose appearance was not wont to be found 
fault with. 

As for Digby Bumington he was somehow 
or other very much what Dora had expected 
to see. A fine handsome young fellow, with 
blonde hair and blue eyes, who would be 
more interesting to women generally when 
a few more years had passed over his head. 
Agreeable and good-tempered and high- 
spirited, he rattled on now with a narra- 
tion of how he had met with Mr. Falconer 
in London the day before, and had persuaded 
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liiin (he, Digby, being privileged to do any- 
thing of the sort at Court Royal) to come 
down by an early express. iBStead of a mid- 
day one, to take them by surprise. He told 
all this with considerable vivacity, and Dora 
did not even listen to him ; she was occupied 
in thinking that she should feel very sorry, 
if, as had been freely prognosticated, Mr. 
Falconer should find it dull at Court Royal 

*^ How will you stand an English country 
life ? " she asked, suddenly. 

" Very well, I hope, for I am going to live 
at my place about ten miles from here. I 
like fresh air, and freedom, and sport» of all 
kinds, so it's reasonable to suppose I shall 
get on very well/' 

" I thought from what I have heard of you 
that you didn't care for such things/' Dora 
Said. And then Digby, finding that they 
were getting on very weU together, saimtered 
away from them, and got into a boat, in 
which he presently floated past them down 
the river. 
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" For what things 
freedom ? I assure yoi 
the last ten years of my 
an eTÜ end aa that, 
following Digby Büro 
rather enviously. 

"Ten years I Lave yn., 
long without comiug hi»' 
asked. 

" Without Coming Ija'.'l . 
Home — I had no homc, i. : 
place, and I liadn't evon .t 
for my retum. Now, my i . i 
of Dollington just as I ati 
back to it." 

"I suppoae you went i-i ■ 
your studies ?" Dora smd, in' 

"I "went abroad to vn-i' 
spirit," he said, laughiug. 
Jocelyn, Bumington shall uot l 
to himself any longor ; let xt^ 
other little boat and float pnBl 
will you 1 " 
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aj Caroline is alwaya good- 
irts, a3 to every other class of 
i Said, " still I think we had 
ick ; I am hungry and anytliing 
jit to the Claims of luncheon." 
in a cUfferent tone to that in 
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" For what things ? Not for fresh air and 
fireedom ? I assure you I have not spent 
the last ten years of my life abroad for such 
an evil end as that/' he said, laughing, and 
foUowing Digby Bnmington with his eyes 
rather enviously. 

" Ten years 1 have you been abroad so 
long without Coming home at all?'' Dora 
asked. 

" Without Coming back to England once. 
Home — I had no home, for I had let my 
place, and I hadn't even a watch-dog to care 
for my retum. Now, my tenant has wearied 
of Dollington just as I am wanting to get 
back to it.'' 

"I suppose you went abroad to pursue 
your studies ?" Dora said, inquiringly. 

" I went abroad to wrestle with an evil 
spirit," he said, laughing. "Come, Miss 
Jocelyn, Bumington shaU not have the river 
to himself any longer ; let us get into this 
other little boat and float past that bend, 
will you 1 " 
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Even as he asked this young lady, to 
whom he had not been introdueed abovo 
half an hour, to go off boating with him 
alone, he was conscious that he was doing 
an unconventional thing to which Miss 
Jocelyn ought not to agree. Still, when she 
assented gladly, he could not be very much 
shocked at her, since he was the one to 
tempt her into the error. Accordingly they 
got into the boat and he sent it off into the 
middle of the river, and then pulled lazily 
in the same direction as Mr. Bumington had 
gone. 

As she sat opposite to him, and he forgot 
her in recalling to his mind the names of 
various places of which they caught glimpses 
through the trees now and again — in fact, as 
that little armour of reserve which is so apt 
to err on the side of stiffness wore, off, Dora 
began to discover that Mr. Falconer was a 
very handsome man. She had acknowledged 
to herseif at once that his eyes and brow 
were splendid, but as he faced her, smiling 
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and talking more to himself than to her, 
ßhe remarked that his mouth and chin were 
finely and firmly cut. Moreover he looked 
like a thorough gentleman, and though her 
personal experience of thorough gentlemen 
had not been very large, she had a very keen 
appreciation of one when she met him. 

They passed the bend of the river, and a 
little way on they saw Digb/s boat moored. 
" He must have got out and walked home/' 
Dora Said, " we ought to tum back, too, for 
it must be time to go in to luncheon.'' 

" Will Lady Caroline be very severe if we 
are late?'^ he said, abstractedly. He was 
not thinking of Lady Caroline or of this girl 
before him as he spoke. His thoughts had 
gone back to the days when life at Dolling- 
ton had been all that was bright and 
beautiful to him ; to the days when he had 
looked forward to spending long years there. 
He was thinking of these days and of the 
one who had broken them up, and wonder- 
ing what had become of her. 
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"No, Lady Caroline is always good- 
natured to laggarts, as to every other class of 
offenders/' Dora said, " still I think we had 
better go back ; I am liungry and anytlung 
but indifferent to tbe claims of luncheon." 

Dora spoke in a different tone to that in 
which she had addressed him before. He 
notieed tbe change, and, glancing quickly at 
her, guessed the reason. The beautiftd girl 
was piqued at that air of abstraction which 
he had suffered to steal over him in her 
presence. "They're all alike,'' he thought, 
contemptuously, " steeped in vanity and sel- 
fishness/' Then he pulled the boat round 
rapidly, and made her jBy through the water 
mitil they reached the landing-place. 

" I have brought you back in good time, 
after all, Miss Jocelyn ; there is a group 
Standing near to the door now,'' he said, as 
they were passing over the lawn. 

** And I brought you back too soon from 
your day-dream, didn't IV Dora said, good- 
temperedly. She was very good-tempered 
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again now that he was attending to her 
onee more. 

" Not a bit of it. In my day-dream, as 
you call it, I was in a bad atmosphere, an 
unwholesome sort of happy Valley, that 
would have disagreed with me if I had 
realised it.'' As he finished his sentence 
Dora quickened her steps without answering 
him, for in the group near the door she 
recognised two famüiar figures. 

With great good feeling, and out of the 
extreme delicacy of her mind and the depth 
of her consideration for others, Lady Caroline 
Jocelyn had begged her husband to be in the 
way at half-past five o'clock to reeeive the 
mother and sister of his first wife, who were 
Coming to his house for the first time. Lady 
Caroline always spoke of Dora's unlucky 
mother as his ^^ first wife/' and Mr. Jocel)ai 
loved her as she deserved to be loved for doing 
so, and was grateful to her with a gratitude 
that would have won her to say sweeter 
things still of poor dead Emma if they had 
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been possible. But, though he loved and 
was grateful to his well-bred wife for her 
whole treatment of the Elliot difficulty, he 
did think her injudicious in having got Mrs. 
Elliot and Grace to come into collision with 
certain of his other friends. He shared 
Dora's feelings on the subject, indeed, 
although he would not say so in so many 
words. But since Mrs. EUiöt and Grace 
were Coming, he was determined that no 
efforts on his part should be wanting to 
make them feel themselves honoured guests. 
Accordingly he ordered Lady Caroline's own 
little brougham to be at the Station to meet 
them at half-past five, that being the time 
at which the train was due by which it had 
been decided between Dora and Grace that 
the latter and her mother should come. 
" And I will take care to be in the way at 
six to receive them/' he promised his wife 
half laughingly, ** and I'll deal the first blow 
with my own band by telling them that we 
don't dine tili eight, and that you*ll be 
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happy if they will join Lady Lynton and 
you in your own room and have some tea/' 

This arrangement was the accepted one, 
and Dora had lived quite long enough at 
Court Royal to know that accepted arrange- 
ments of this sort were not made or violated 
lightly. Routine was rigidly observed of 
necessity during these Weeks, more especially 
when the house would be fulL The inop- 
portune arrival of a guest of any degree 
might lead to inconvenience. What was 
Pora's Sensation of dismay when, in the two 
familiär figures, she recognised Mrs. and 
Miss Elliot 

"Füll five hours before their time/' she 
groaned in spirit, and, though she walked 
forward to meet them without hesitation, 
there was a restraint about her look and 
manner that made it more than likely that 
the first blow would be dealt by a band that 
was dearer to them than Mr. Jocelyn's. 

They were in an unseemly plight, too, as 
xegarded their appearance and costume, and 
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thia is how it came to paas that they 
were so. 

They both belonged to that excellent 
Order of women who do an immense deal, 
but who, somehow or other, contrive to 
leave undone the things that are absolutely 
needftd. The works of supererogation 
which they had undertaken in connection 
with this visit to Court Royal were innumer- 
able. Mrs. Elliot drew a delicate line 
between the dangers of metropolitan railway 
travelling and the dangers of country raü- 
way travelling. She had a general idea that 
everything was safer in London, and more 
immediately under discerning glances of 
some mighty eye that had a power of com- 
missioning repairs. Moreover, she firmly 
believed that to travel express at all was 
tempting Providence, and was to be classed 
with scaling precipices, leading forlom hopes, 
a,nd other deeds of reckless daring. So, as 
ßoon as she knew that she was going to be 
BO rashly heroic, she had her house set in 
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Order, in case, as she observed, she " never 
came home alive, when it would be found 
that a dinner might have been eaten off the 
boards in any hole and comer/' This, and 
many other preparations of the like kind, 
oceupied so much time that the ceremony of 
packing their boxes could not be performed 
until late in the night, or rather, early in 
the moming before their departure for Court 
Eoyal. 

At length, when the last direction card 
was affixed, a happy thought Struck the old 
lady. Why should they not go by a slow 
train, one that started at five o'clock in the 
moming, and get there in the -middle of the 
day? Had Mr. Elliot anything to urge 
against that ? Mr. Elliot had nothing to 
urge on his own behalf against this plan, 
but he did suggest that Dora had told them 
her father had ordered the carriage to meet 
them at half-past five. They might find a 
difficulty about a conveyance if they went 
before the appointed time. This objection 
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Grace rendered null and void by saying, 
" It is only a mile from the Station to the 
house, we can walk it very well." The slow 
trains had charms for Grace also, not of 
safety only but of fare. 

Whether the time-tables or the Elliots' 
understandings were at fault cannot be 
determined. "Some one had blundered" 
they found, when they were seated in the 
camage a^d whirled off at e.pre»a speed. 
Instead of reaching the little Court Royal 
Station at three o'clock, as they had imagined 
they would, they were deposited there at 
twelve o'clock under a glaring August sun, 
with no carriage to meet them and none to 
be hired. The Station master was surly, and 
would not give them füll information. The 
porter was Ignorant and could not do it. 
They leamt, at last, that Court Royal, 
instead of being one mile distant, "was 
better than two miles as the crow flies," and 
they could not hope to find a nearer road 
than that taken by a (doubtless) local crow. 
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There was not even a cart to carry their 
tninks. There was nothing for it but to 
resign themselves to the Situation and to 
walk off with their travelling bags and 
wraps upon their arms, and their umbrellas, 
like staves, in their hands. - 

It was the last day but one of August. 
The mid-day sun was buming down upon a 
long straight piece of sandy road before 
them. They were powdered white in a few 
moments after leaving the Station, for there 
was a light breeze up, and particles of the 
soil blew into Mrs. Elliot's eyes and made 
them red and her cross. " I should be 
thankful to Providence if we could only see 
a meadow path/' the old lady said, testily ; 
*' even if it is a longer way, it will be better 
than this odious road ; your father was quite 
right, he Said from the first we were fools to 
think of Coming." 

*^ This is unpleasant, but we shall forget 
it when we have been there half an hour." 
Grace was in a sanguine mood, but Mrs. 
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EUiot had been severely shaken in body and 
nerves by the rate at which she had been 
bome down into this düemma. Moreover, 
she had new boots on, and these began to 
ask for a recognition of their existence as 
novelties. " It is like putting my feet down 
into buming lead to put them upon this 
road/' the poor old lady cried pee^dshly, so 
peevishly indeed that Grace almost shed 
tears of relief when they came to a stile 
away from which a path ran through some 
pastures, in what she feit sure must be the 
direction of Court Royal. 

Theyr^foUowed this path in faith, and it 
led them at length to a broad brook, which 
had to be crossed on stepping-stones. Mrs. 
EUiot consigned her wraps, and bag, and 
umbrella to her daughter, and made the 
perilous pass in safety. But Grace, who 
was overburdened, slipped, and feil into the 
water, not into any dangerous depth, but 
into enough to spoil her nice crisp new 
muslin dress and mantle, and to give a 
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lamentable appearance to the grey hat and 
grey ostrich feathers. 

" I should like to go in the back way," 
poor Grace said, nearly weeping now, while 
Mrs. Elliot was voluble on the awkwardness 

« 

with which shc (Grace) must have stepped, 
since no accident of the kind happened to 
her (Mrs. Elliot). 

*' You certainly are not fit to be seen ; 
but there, as I have said all along, we are 
fools for Coming." She was in such despair 
that she was reduced to feloniously appro- 
priating her husband's thought and speech. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OLD FREENDS AND NEW. 

After that false step it was very hard 
for Grace Elliot to be sanguine of better 
things being in störe for them close at band. 
As f ar as she was concemed she wonld gladly 
have tumed back to the Station, and taken 
the next train — express or anything eise — 
back to London. But others were con- 
cemed besides herseif, and as above all 
other things she was unselfish, she put the 
temptation to flee from ignominy aside, and 
walked bravely along. 

She was not vain enough, or weak enough, 
or Ignorant enough, to really believe that 
the presence of her mother and herseif 
would add to the pleasure of any one at 
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Court Royal. It occurred to her as highly 
probable that even Dora would do remark- 
ably well without them; while as for the 
titled hostess and the guests they would all 
be as creatures from another sphere. Never- 
theless, though she neither expected to de- 
rive nor to give pleasure from and to the 
Society into which she was going to adventure, 
she had reasons good for going. 

In the first place, she feit — ^no one more^ 
keenly — all the doubt and all the delicacy 
of Dora's position. It would be bad for the 
girl, she knew, for the idea to gain credence 
in the world that her mother^s people had 
been altogether out of the pale of Mr. 
Jocelyn's notice. ^^ We will never trouble 
them after this once/^ she had said to herseif 
over and over again, " but just this once ; 
for Dora^s sake, we ought to go to show 
that he can be friendly with us and we 
can be friendly with him.^^ 

Miss EUiot^s most eamest hope in coming 
here at all was that she might do no dis- 
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credit to Dora. About her mother she had 
no doubt. Mrs. Elliot was not by any means 
a grande dume in her daughter's estimation, 
but she was equally far removed from being 
despicable in manner and appearance. AU 
Grace's fears about the impression they 
might make had been for herseif on Dora's 
aecount. Her fears seemed to be well 
grounded now, as she stood up affcer her 
compulsory bath, a drenched and pitiable 
objeet, and knew that, hot as the August 
sun was, it could not dry her before she 
reached Court Eoyal, or caught a severe 
cold. 

The heat and the accident made Mrs. 
Elliot very querulous. " I declare," she be- 
gan, " if I had known we ^hould have been 
left to shift for ourselves in this way I 
would never have come; common hospita- 
lity would have made me send a waggon, 
if I had nothing eise, to fetch friends who 
came to see me, if I lived in a wildemess of 
a place where there were no cabs.'' 
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It was no use reminding Mrs. EUiot that 
sometliing better than a waggon was ordered 
to meet them at their own appointed time. 
The awkwardness was the work of her own 
band, but it was very human to feel wrath 
with other people about the effects of it. 

The path through the pastures would have 
been a very pleasant one if they had not 
been in such an evil case. It wound away 
from the brook side though a well-kept 
wood — a wood from which the undergrowth 
was cleared away — a wood, whose paths were 
swept and fumished on either side with 
trim rhododendrons, hydrangeas, and even 
a few hardy scarlet geraniums. " It looks 
for all the world like the approach to a 
gentleman's place/' Mrs. Elliot said, dubi- 
ously, and Grace^s soul sank within her as 
she thought, " if things are on this scale 
we had better have stayed at home." But 
she nerved herseif with the thought of Dora, 
and trudged on gallantly. 

The path through the wood took a tum 
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at last, and ran along for a few yards be- 
tween two walls of well-kept laurels. Then 
it ended at a wicket-gate ; and, looking 
through this wicket-gate, the two nervous, 
humble-minded, travel-stained women, saw 
a mansion that seemed to them as stately as 
Buckingham Palace. 

" We must be trespassing, Grace," Mrs. 
Elliot exclaimed ; " we had better get back 
again as fast as we can ; this must be some 
nobleman's place." 

" Mother ! I am afraid this is Court Eoyal/' 
Grace said, dejectedly; *^ we had better go 
on, and make the best of it." 

Happily for them, as they came discon- 
solately over the lawn, Helen rode np to 
the door, and seeing two weary women look- 
ing at her wistfuUy, she jumped down from 
her horse and went to meet them. A sus- 
picion of the truth flashed across her mind 
as soon as she saw them, and this suspicion 
tinged her speech and manner with even 
more than her customary sweetness. 
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" I am afraid you have missed your way 
to this house/' she said eagerly, fearing 
they should fancy that she had not already 
recognised their right to come. " I must 
introduce myself by name — I am Helen 
Jocelyn.^' 

" It is really most nnfortimate, and what 
we wouldn't have had occur for worlds/' 
Mrs. Elliot began explaining ; " but I have 
a horror of express trains, that run into 
everything and always explode, and so we 
are here (by accident, quite) too soon. Mrs. 
:and Miss Elliot/' the old lady went on, pre- 
paring quite a stately little introduetion of 
seif and daughter. 

" Dora's grandmamma and Aunt Grace ; I 
feit snre of it/' Helen said, heartily ; " here 
are papa and mamma — and — oh ! Digby." 
She tumed from her new friends and went 
to meet him, so gladly, that they forgot 
themselves in their pleasure in watching the 
reading of the everlasting story that was 
before them* Then Mr. Jocelyn came and 
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welcomed them quietly and courteously, and 
Lady Caroline followed him, and they all 
abstained from showing the sHghtest sur- 
prise about either the hour or the manner 
of their appearance. Not that a heartless 
indifference Was shown to Miss EUiot's damp 
condition, but there was just enough and 
not too mnch made of it. Grace feit that 
she wa3 sympathised with on account of the 
accident without being sneered at for the 
awkwardness. Altogether, by the time 
Dora and Mr. Falconer came np, the Elliots 
were, comparatively speaking, happy and at 
their ease. 

But Dora it appeared was doomed to dis- 
agreeables this day. As she approached the 
group, wondering what sort of Impression 
these relations of hers wonld make on the 
man by her side, the man whom she had 
already discovered to be f astidious and apt 
to take offence at the unpleasing — as she 
approached them, fraught with this feeling, 
she saw an expression in Lady .Caroline's 
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face which she had never seen in it before. 
It was an expression of displeasure, and it 
was directed to her — ^to Dora — to whom 
Lady Caroline had hitherto been always 
most gently kind, and most flatteringly 
approving. Seeing it, Dora forthwith made 
another mistake. 

" She is disgusted with me because of 
grandmamma and Aunt Grace," the girl 
thought ; and in her angry mortification she 
responded but coldly to the loving words 
and the loving embraces that these tired 
ladies tried to heap upon her. There was 
something they could not understand in the 
moral atmosphere. It could not be, and yet 
it seemed as if Dora, their own, was the 
least cordial of the party to them. "Per- 
haps the gentleman by her side is her lover, 
and she feels donbtful of how we shall take 
ihaty' Mrs. Elliot thought, in her eamest 
endeavour to give a satisfactory explanation 
to herseif of what was very puzzling to her 
mind, and.rather hurtful to her heart. 
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'* Dora is not happy here," Aunt Grace 
thought, rushing to another erroneous con- 
clusion ; " I see that plainly enough — Lady 
Caroline is harsh to her." 

Then Lady Caroline's slow sweet voice 
broke in upon all these speculations — " Let 
HS go in and see that these poor weary 
travellers are made comfortable/' she said, 
smiling so kindly on Mrs. Elliot that the old 
lady surrendered at once, and feit it to be 
very possible that there might be some good 
in a woman even who had succeeded her 
poor injured Emma. " Dora, I will deliver 
yom: amit to your care, and Mrs. Elliot 
must come with me," Lady Caroline went 
on ; and then Mrs. EUiot completely capi^ 
tulated under the weight of the " burden of 
an honour unto which she was not bom.'' 
A peer's daughter to show her the way np 
a flight of stairs, and into a bedroom that 
a queen might occupy, was more than in 
her wildest visions of enjoyment at Court 
Royal she had ever bargained for. 
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They all seemed to be viewing Dora with 
suspicion. When, after hastily executing 
Lady Caroline's commissiön, by taking Miss 
Elliot to her room, and sending Helenes and 
her own maid to wait npon that wet and 
tired lady, when after doing this Dora went 
down agam, it seemed to her that a Httle 
constraint had fallen npon Mr. Falconer's 
manner towards her, and that a cloud had 
come over her father's. The beauty who 
had been so nsed to find her pleasure solely 
considered all her life, and to have her will 
regarded as law, was almost stultified by 
this change which had crept over the treat- 
ment of her at Court Eoyal. *' It is unjust 
to visit other people's awkwardnesses upon 
me,'' she thought pettishly ; " and it's all 
Lady Caroline's fault that they are here at 
all ; I never wished to bring incongruities 
together." But Dora was not being punished 
for other people's offences. The clouds arose 
from quite another cause. When Lady 
Caroline had sent her nephew Digby and 
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his feiend Mr. Falconer across the lawn to 
the copper-beech she had believed that 
both the girls were there. But when Digby 
had gone back by a roundabout way from 
the river, of which he had grown tired, to the 
honse, where he hoped to find Helen, Lady 
Caroline had been disillusioned. 

" And where is Dora now ?" she asked. 

" Oh ! I saw her get into the little boat 
with Falconer/' Digby answered, carelessly, 
and Lady Caroline frowned. 

She was a very sweet-tempered easy-going 
woman, but she had a strong regard for all 
the conventionalities of her rank and Posi- 
tion. That either of their daughters should 
have been so unguarded as to do this thing 
would have been annoying to her ; but that 
Dora, about whose antecedents there was so 
much that society might elect to consider 
dubious, should have done it was distress- 
ing. As warmly nearly as she wished for 
Helenes welfare, did she wish for the welfare 
of her husband's eldest child. From the 
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moment that it had been decided that Dora 
should come to thcm, and be as one of them, 
she had resolved that no care, no consider- 
ation, no trouble even should be spared by 
her to establish Dora welL This thought 
had been paramount with her when she 
wrote inviting Mr. Falconer to come and 
stay with them. He was a man of large 
fortune, of good famüy, of imblemished re- 
putation, and Lady Caroline worded a 
prayer as she sealed her letter that he would 
see all the loveliness that there was to see 
in Dora, and transplant her to DoUington. 
And now Dora, in the very first hour of 
his introduction to him, had made herseif 
too easy, too accessible, too free to him. 
Lady Caroline was both sorry and angry, 
and she worded these feelings to her 
husband. 

" Mr. Falconer will not think the better 
of Dora for going off with a stranger in that 
way, even though the stranger is himself," 
she Said. And Mr. Jocelyn replied, — 
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" Well, my dear, I shouldn't vex myself 
about it, if I were you ; but Falconer is not 
the sort of feUow to ask a girl to do a thing 
in Order that he may talk about it." 

" I don't even want Dora to be thought 
little of — ^much less spoken about/' Lady 
Caroline said, eamestly ; and he believed 
her, and loved her for this carefulness 
regarding the child who was his and not 
hers. But still, though he believed her, he 
could not share her fears. So it was not 
Dora's indiscretion which caused the cloud 
between her father and herseif. It was 
simply that he had marked, and been stung 
by, the evident chagrin which Dora could 
not conceal as she came up to the ones who 
nourished and cherished her, when he had 
been powerless to act in her behalf. He 
loved his eldest daughter dearly ; but as he 
read some of her selfishness, some of her 
false shame of them, and for herseif in her 
beautiful face, the thought crossed his mind 
that his heart would not have been more 
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wrung by her if she had died with her 
mother. 

Some one eise marked Dora's chagrin also, 
and having heard her story, was stung by it, 
too. She had been so frank and sympathetic 
to him that Mr. Falconer had begun to like 
her very mnch. It was not pleasant to 
detect a littleness in her. Her person was a 
direct contradiction to any qualification of 
the sort. She had the bearing and figure of 
a young Diana — ^beautiful, bold, ereet, fear- 
less. To see her pulled up by paltry con- 
siderations of this sort was disappointing to 
him. 

She was attractive — ^wonderfully attrac- 
tive. Even Digby Burnington (who had 
hitherto seen no beauty in any other coloured 
hair and eyes than Helen s) owned the 
beauty of Dora^s golden dashed chestnnt 
locks, and her deep violet eyes. 

" She takes the colour out of me, doesn't 
she, Digby 1 ^' Helen said, calling his atten- 
tion to Dora, as the latter came into the 
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room and seated herseif at some little dis- 
tance from them on the opposite side of the 
table. 

And Digby said, " She'll twist some fellow 
round her fingers before very long, bnt she 
doesn't take the colour out of you, dear ; she 
only shows you fairer." 

"That is a pretty way of putting it," 
Helen laughed ; and then she turned to 
Miss EUiot, who sat by her and made that 
lady happy by expatiating on Dora's exqui- 
site loveliness. 

The moral atmosphere was very mueh 
clearer after luncheon. There was the ex- 
citement of expecting other arrivals. Lady 
Caroline had forgotten Dora's iniquity, and 
consequently had forgiven her. The young 
lovers, Helen and Digby, had gone for a 
walk in the home plantation. Mrs. Elliot 
and Grace had retired to take a little siesta 
in their respective rooms, on Dora's recom- 
mendation. Mr. Jocelyn was busy with his 
head gamekeeper arranging about the order 
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of Sport that was to be observed, and the 
number of guns that were to be carried on 
the first. Lady Caroline was entertaining 
some inopportune callers. It was accident, 
therefore, and not design, Mr. Falconer told 
himself, which caused him to be alone again 
with Dora Jocelyn. 

He had been Walking up and down on 
the broad space before the house when he 
saw her seated at an open French window 
that was a door into the library. She had a 
book open on her lap, and her head was 
resting on one band ; and he saw that the 
shape of both head and band was perfect. 
There was something very classical in her 
pose, in the graceful bend of the deer-shaped 
head, in the free soft falls of her drapery, 
in the curve of her throat and arm ! "I 
have Seen only one woman in my life who 
can compare with her/' he thought ; and as 
he thought of that one woman an impatient 
sigh escaped from him. 

"Shall I Interrupt your studies if I sit 
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here ? " he asked, going up to her and 
pointing to the outside ledge of the window 
against which she was resting. 

" Indeed you will not ; I was not 
studying — not even reading. I was only 
thinking, and that's often a sjmon)^! 
for wasting one's time, you know/' she said, 
smiling. 

" It's my greatest luxury, and my greatest 
curse, too," he said ; " but for you it must 
be all luxury as yet/' 

" I was thinking about you/' she said, 
quickly. And a light came into his eyes as 
he asked her, — 

" If he might know in what way ? " 

"Yes, certainly," the girl said, caxe- 
lessly throwing down her book, and lean- 
ing forward in one of her lines of lissom 
grace. 

"Take care you don't flatter me too 
inuch, Miss Jocelyn." 

" I won't flatter you at all ; I was think- 
ing what a pity it would be if your life 
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abroad had unfitted you to live happily in 
your own English home/' 
' " What if I told you that I am not very 
sanguine about ever living happily any- 
where ?" he said. 

^' Then I should feel it to be more than a 
pity. I should feel it to be grievous." And 
the violet eyes were fraught with unmis- 
takable interest in him as they were raised 
to his. Bear in mind that he was the first 
young man of his order with whom she had 
ever been thrown ! Bear in mind also that 
when a woman wants to please she generally 
knows how to do it. 

He did not ask himself what had gene- 
rated this interest. He looked into the 
lovely eyes, and believed all that they ex- 
pressed ! And he was thirty-two or three, 
and had never seen her before this morning ! 
She leant a little further out of the window, 
and broke off an encroaching Jasmine spray, 
and twisted it about in her fingers. 

" Give me that before you quite destroy 
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it ? '' he Said, suddenly ; and as she gave it 
into bis hand, she quoted softly ,— 

" * It smelt so faint, and it smelt so sweet, 
It made me creep and it made me cold.' 

" Do you remember Owen Meredith's 
' Aux Italiens/ Mr. Falconer ? " 

" I remember it/' he said shortly, for the 
recollection of it had caused a certain chill 
to fall upon bis feelings. 

" And bow, after all, old tbings are best," 
sbe went on cbanting in a low voice ; " well, 
at any rate, my experience of old tbings 
doesn't teil me so." 

" Not even your experience of old 
friends ? " be asked, tbinking of tbe little 
seene be bad witnessed in tbe moming. But 
sbe bad quite forgotten ber grandmamma 
and aunt and ber cbagrin, in tbe new inte- 
rest tbat was developing for ber. So sbe 
änswered witb tbe most innocent im- 
concem, — 

" It seems to me very possible tbat one 
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new friend may be better than all the old 
ones put together." And then she blushed 
a little, and he feasted his eyes on her 
glowing beauty. 

They sat there talking — not very instruc- 
tive talk, perhaps, but still most absorbing to 
the girl, and sufficiently interesting to the man, 
until the aftemoon was waning. Then she 
rose with a languid unwillingness that con- 
trasted most forcibly with the bright anima- 
tion that had characterised her manner 
while sitting there. 

" I must go and sit with my grandmother 
until it is time to dress for dinner," she said, 
in explanation of her retreat. Then she 
went away, and with her vanished some of 
the sunshine. 

" I would not disturb you before, because 
I thought you would both be resting," Dora 
said quite aflfably as she went into the 
dressing-room which divided the Elliots' bed- 
rooms. 

" I would much rather have taken a little 
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walk in those lovely grounds, or have seen a 
bit of the house," Mrs. Elliot saiA 

" Oh ! grandma ; I wish I had known it." 

"I have no doubt you were better 
engaged," the old lady said, nodding her 
head. 

I have been talking to Mr. Falconer." 
Is there anything in it?** Mrs. Elliot 
asked eagerly. 

" In what ? — ^in my talking to him ? — ^any 
härm do you mean ? " 

" In your intimacy with him, my dear ; 
is there any prospect of anything Coming of 
it?'' 

"I saw him this moming for the first 
time," Dora said, rather crossly. ** I wish 
you wouldn't say such things, grandma; 
Lady Caroline wouldn't like it at all." 

" Just as I thought," Grace said to her- 
seif ; " the poor child isn't too tenderly 
treated by Lady Caroline. Dora is afraid of 
her father's wife." 

Dora recovered her temper by a little 
VOL. I. n 
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effort, and lapsing into suavity again, prcy- 
ceeded to teil them who was come, and who 
was Coming. ** Mr. Falconer has been away 
for ten years, and is only just come to live 
at Dollington, his place that is. Mr. Digby 
Bumington is Lord Lynton's second son, 
and is engaged to Helen. They have adored 
each other ever since they were children and 
are to be married next year. Lady Lynton 
I haven't seen yet ; but they're come, and 
we shall see them at dinner ; and now really 
we ought to dress/' 

" Do look at my caps, and choose one for 
me to wear to-night ? '' Mrs. Elliot cried in 
a sudden panic. 

" I am sure it's lucky I bave had the grey 
moire," Grace said. And then they laid 
bare all their toilet details and doubts to 
the yomig authority to whom they were 
ready to bow. 

Lord and Lady Lynton were not nearly 
so formidable in the flesh, as they had ap- 
peared when contemplated as part of the 
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future. Dora was made known to them by 
Lady Caroline in a qniet way that carried 
with it the conviction to them that Dora 
was not a disgracefal Jocelyn family circum- 
stance — sl fear they had always labonred 
under from the moment of their Hearing of 
Dora's existence. " She takes the shine out 
of your own girl for beauty/' Lord Lynton 
said to his sister ; and Lady Lynton made 
things pleasanter by adding, '* Of course 
Caroline is far too sensible ever to have 
deluded herself with the idea that Helen is 
a beauty." 

" No," Lady Caroline said, in all sin- 
cerity, " I left that for Digby to do.'' 
And the shaffc that was not aimed in 
malice wonnded more deeply than the one 
Lady Lynton had delicately tipped with 
poison. 

Then the Elliots, mother and daughter, 
came in, and Lady Caroline made them 
known to her grand relations ; and, as has 
been said, they (the Elliots) found that the 

H 2 
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Lyntons were not so fonnidable in the flesli 
BS imagination had painted them. 

There was one other new amval since 
luncheon, Mr. Carlyon — or Bertie Carlyon, 
as all the Lynton family called him 
familiarly. He was a guest at Court Royal 
for the first time, and even to a novice in 
Society like Dora it was evident that he was 
not a guest to be easUy bidden or to readUy 
accept an invitation to a house. He was a 
younger man than her first feiend of that 
day, Mr. Falconer, and by reason of his 
excessive, almost gu-lish, transparency and 
faimess of complexion, he looked even 
younger than he was. " A mere boy/' Dora 
ihought, as he bowed to her in the drawing- 
room, and offered her his arm, on being 
introduced, to take her in to dinner. But his 
real age was twenty-seven, and his expe- 
rience was unlimited. 

His history can be quickly sketched. He 
was the younger son of a good, poor family, 
who could do nothing better for him than 
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get him a Treasury clerkship. He was very 
handsome, in a polished, refined, bright way, 
that was eminently seductive to men and 
women too. His blue eyes and his smooth 
cheeks and brow were as unruffled as a 
woman's ; and yet Mr. Bertie Carlyon was 
not exactly a Sir Galahad. He was clever 
in a light superficial way, that was a^ useful 
as coin of the realm to him. He could 
write sufläciently amusing novels and pun- 
gent little burlesques, and act in these latter 
" af ter Fechter.'* He was adroit in the use 
of his tongue, the billiard cue, and his in- 
fluential friends. Consequently, he was 
never at a loss for a roof to cover him, 
or a board at which to sit, although he spent 
rather more than his official income in 
delicate-hued gloves. He made but little 
beyond that ofiicial income though, and he 
belonged to two clubs — one an ultra fashion- 
able, and the other an ultra Bohemian one — 
and always rode an unexceptionable horse in 
the season. These things were mysteries. 
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Still his acquaintances had no right and no 
inclination to try and solve them. The 
young Apollo of his set was better liked 
than many a better man^ and manunas of 
marriageable daughters rallied round his 
Standard, because he never compromised a 
young girl on promotion by his attentions. 
He singled out mamed women and devoted 
himself to them; and as he was only a 
detrimental, after all, this conduct of his 
was deemed praiseworthy according to the 
Code of morals of the matrimonial mart. 

He was attractive and he was amusing to 
Dora ; for he found out in a moment that 
the talk of the town, which he was accus- 
tomed to filter out to the partners of his 
dinner-hour, would be as a sealed book to 
Miss Jocelyn. So he did not speak of 
people or of facts conceming the world he 
knew, but he took her on the wider and 
easier ground of literature, art, and the drama. 
Not that she knew very much about the 
two former things, but she read the " Athe- 
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naeum '* and the ^* Saturday/' and so was 
au faxt with the best, or at any rate the 
most generaUy received opinions. 

" Are you not supposed to be out yet ? " 
he asked in some surprise, when Dora failed 
to follow him onee when he lapsed into an 
aUnsion to some notable folly that had cha- 
racterised the lately past season. 

" Yes, I am out as much as girls are out 
in the country/' she said, hesitatingly. 

"Then of course you're out in town, 
too?'' 

" My father does not care for the fatigues 
of a season/' she said, hoping he would not 
question further. But he admired her quite 
enough to feel convinced that she would not 
have escaped his notice had she been in 
noticeable places, and so a feeling of curiosity 
prompted him to say — 

" Have you never been in town yet ?" 



CHAPTER V. 

IN WEICH ADVICE IS GIVEN. 

There was a degree of impertinence, 
Dora thought, in this close cross-questioning 
conceming her former lot in life. This 
added to her disinclination to talk about it. 
She did not at all desire that these people 
who were now meeting her for the first time 
in her father's house, should know of her as 
one whose right to be there had been ne- 
glected for so many years. If Mr. Carlyon 
knew anything of that past passage in her 
father's life which connected him with her 
mother, his cross-examination of her (Dora) 
was an act of discourtesy, and all acts of 
discourtesy deserved to be punished. At 
any rate, she was determined that the 
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offence should be brought well under her 
father's notice ; and at the same time all 
who heard her should find that the dignity 
of her father and herseif in this matter were 
identieal. So she attracted her father's 
attention, and then said quite clearly and 
distinctly, but without any apparent effort 
to be heard by him, — 

" My mother died when she was quite a 
girl, and my grandfather, who brought me 
up, never reeovered her death, and would 
never go into soeiety. I was explaining to 
Mr. Carlyon, papa/' she continued, smiling 
at the success of her stroke, " because he 
was expressing so much surprise at never 
having Seen me in town." 

Then Dora went on eating her dinner with 
much calm satisfaction and virtuous appe- 
tite. She had made her father uneom- 
fortable, and she had caused Bertie Carlyon 
to writhe with the conviction that he had 
been caught out and exposed in a tactless 
proeeeding. But then eaeh of them had 
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been the cause of her suffering in diflferent 
degrees, and the beautiful Dora was not one 
to bear and forbear, unless she had anything 
to gain by it. In this case, her rapidly de- 
veloping acumen told her she would have 
lost by exercising forbearance towards Mr. 
Carlyon. 

Several people heard her speak. Lady 
Lynton, sitting on the other side of Mr. 
Jocelyn, heard the words travel down from 
the middle of the table on the other side, 
and stared at the offender with all her aris- 
tocratic might. Dora had taken up the 
idea, and was acting upon it, that to a 
certain extent there was war between all 
these people and herseif. She foresaw, or 
fancied she foresaw (and for all purposes of 
animosity fancy is as efficacious as fact) that 
they would resent and look slightingly upon 
her Claims to be treated as the eider daughter 
of the house. And she was very willing that 
there should be war, since she was very 
secure in her fatWs sense of justice towaxds 
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her, and her step-mother's desire to make 
reparation for a wrong she (Lady Caroline) 
had never wrought. The one thing for 
which Dora was sincerely grateful to the 
EUiots was, that they had entered fully into 
the minutise of her mother's sad fate to her. 
The fuU knowledge she had of the circum- 
stances was as armour and a sword to her. 
She did not wish to draw that sword — she 
had no particular desire to engage in mortal 
combat with any one; but if she was com- 
pelled to do it — well, she would fight with 
all the strength she had, that was alL 

For a young girl, she had marvellous 
command over her countenance. In her 
heart there was a little triumph as she re- 
flected how completely she had worsted the 
practical London man who had treated her 
like an unformed country girl. But none 
of this elation betrayed itself in her face. 
The beautiful violet eyes gleamed as softly 
at him, the lovely arched rose-bud lip 
wreathed itself into its sweetest smile for 
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him. It was difficult for a man to believe 
that a girl could smile at him in such a way, 
and strive to socially murder him at the 
same time. Now to convict him of an open 
blimder, of a gross piece of presumptuous 
curiosity in this way, was to socially murder 
him. And Bertie Carlyon prided himself a 
good deal on his insight into character, and 
of his power of portraying it in three volume 
novels of fast and fashionable life. Yet for 
all these things he was taken in by Dora's 
innocent suavity. 

Another man was taken in by it also, and 
that was Mr. Falconer, who was seated op- 
posite to Dora, and was finding Doras 
grandmother particularly dull. But he was 
very pleasant to the old lady, for he sympa- 
thised with her in her dislike to traveUing 
by train, and in her admiration for the 
flowers that graced the table, and in her 
disapproval on grounds connected with di- 
gestion of such late dinners, and on the few 
other topics on which they could meet for 
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discussion, Anyone would have seemed dull 
and a bore to him just then except the owner 
of the beautiful face, above which masses of 
most luxuriant golden chestnut liair towered 
in a high chignon, that did not look nn- 
gainly or monstrous or any of the hard 
things he had been accustomed to consider 
it now that he saw it on Dora's head He 
began to look at his future at Dollington as 
possibly bright and happy and peacefull 
He who for ten years had believed himself 
to have done with brightness, and happiness, 
and peace. 

By-and-by when the dinner was over and 
the ladies were back alone in the drawing- 
room, Dora would have given much to have 
spirited her grandmother and Aunt Grace 
back to Kussell Square, and to have known 
them safely and happily seated in their own 
home. " I have a diflScult game to play, and 
they make it more difl&cult,'' she said to her- 
seif, peevishly. Though in what her diffi- 
culties consisted it would have been hard to 
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teil. Probably strangers would be curious 
about her for a time. A grown-up daughter 
who is not legitimately accounted for is apt to 
excite curiosity in friendly breasts. But sbe 
was not speciaUy called upon to take the 
whole onus of gratifying or baffling their 
curiosity upon heraetf. Nor did her real 
happiness and weU-being depend in any way 
on the favour and smiles of such as Lady 
Lynton, who seemed very much inclined to 
withliold them. Sbe wished, however, on 
this occasion, to indulge in the selfish luxury 
of thinking solely and wholly about herself, 
and the best eflFect she conld create, and the 
surest way of doing it. Additionally, she 
wished to think of Mr. Falconer, in connec- 
tion with herseif still, and of what **the 
faint sweet smell of that Jasmine flower " had 
reminded hina. It was a tremendous sacri- 
fice of her own will to give up thinking of 
these things in a low chair in a comer of the 
room close to the open conservatory in order 
to gratify Mrs. EUiot, who had beckoned her 
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over to a remote comer, where she might 
not be found by Mr. Falconer for ever so 
long affcer he came in. However, she obeyed 
the bebest, and forced berself into listening 
and replying wbile Mrs. Elliot delivered a 
running commentary on tbe dinner, the 
saloon in which they then were the guests, 
and the arrangements. 

" We were asked for a week or ten days/' 
she said to Dora, "and when we started 
your grandfather said he knew we shonld 
wish ourselves out of it before the week was 
over ; he was never more mistaken in bis 
life— I am enjoying myself very much.'^ 

" So is Aunt Grace, I shonld think/' Dora 
said, demurely directing her gaze to an 
obscure part of the room, where Grace sat 
rather rigidly, with her hands before her, 
with nothing to do, and no one to speak to. 

" In some respects I am younger than your 
Aimt Grace now, my dear,'' Mrs. Elliot said, 
energetically, " she can't adapt herseif to 
new scenes and new people ; now I can — ^in 
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a few days I shall be quite at home here. 
Dear me ! how your father is altered to be 
sure. I remember him a mere slip of a boy, 
nearly as fair and even younger-looking tban 
that gentleman who sat by you at dinner. 
What is bis name V 

" He's a Mr. Carlyon/' Dora said, and just 
then Lady Caroline came over to speak to 
Mrs. Elliot, and Dora moved away into Lady 
Lynton's sphere. 

Lady Lynton was a woman of middle 
height and middle age — and extreme pro- 
portions. Her figure was fat and unwieldy, 
and her face was insignificant in feature, and 
angry in colom:. The firm, fiery red of it 
never seemed to wax faint or to abate in 
any way, and yet she held her face as proudly 
aloft as the most patrician beauty conld have 
done, in the vain hope, Dora thought, of 
draining some of the blood out of it. She 
was a horrible woman to many people. Not 
horrible in mind or in acts, but horrible to 
look at, although a famous man-milliner, in 
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Faris^ had made a study of her, and created 
robes that made the best of her. An un- 
shapely fiery-faced woman, with small 
greenish grey eyes, and a nose that was 
nothing at the bridge and a mere button at 
the tip, had no business to indulge in the 
luxury of aristocratic prejudices. But she 
was füll to the brim of them — ^full even to 
overflowing — for she was the daughter of a 
hundred earls, and her family had immense 
patronage. She was beautifully dressed 
now, in a rieh cream-colour silk, covered 
with magnificent black-lace flounces, and 
rare diamonds gleamed upon her red coarse 
neck and arms, and a brilliant that would 
have worthily decked a queen glittered above 
her mean, badly-formed brow. Dora placed 
herseif in such a position that her own ex- 
quisite grace and beauty was reflected in a 
pier-glass almost side by side with this Orna- 
ment of the peerage. 

As they sat in a juxtaposition that was cruel 
to Lady Lynton^ a servant brought them 

VOL. T* I 
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" Even I/^ Lady Lynton had said, " should 
never have ventured to put my own daugh- 
ter 8 Position in such jeopardy." Who was 
Lady Lynton that she should thus presume 
to think that she might dare and defy 
greater social dangers than Lady Caroline 
Jocelyn might dare and defy ? The well- 
bom wife of the wealthy commoner feit 
her gorge rising at this attempt on the 
part of the woman who had found it practi- 
cable to attend to the rules of caste in her 
marriage, to put her, Lady Caroline, in the 
lower place. The slighting mention of Dora 
was a slight to Dora's father ! The reflec- 
tion that it was this sent Lady Caroline into 
the thick of the fight unhesitatingly. 

" Helenes position could never suffer from 
her sister, Louisa ; besides, Helen has 
chosen to cast in her lot with poor dear 
Digby. Dora, if I am not mistaken, will 
aspire to a more brilliant fate/' 

There was as much gall and bittemess in 
these words as Lady Caroline had ever 
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brought lierself to infuse into any she had 
ever uttered. Lady Lynton had stoutJy 
opposed her second son's choice of his pretty 
Cousin Helen. Stoutly opposed it herseif 
and persuaded her husband to oppose it also. 
She had indulged in other views for Digby. 
She had coveted a daughter of her own 
house for him, and he had gone out in 
direct antagonism to her known wishes. 
Lady Lynton had no fault to find with 
Helen save this, that Helen was not the 
wife his mother had designed for Digby. It 
was like gall in her mouth therefore to be 
told by Helen's mother that the long-dis- 
owned child, "the illegitimate child," as 
Lady Lynton persisted in calling Dora, 
" would probably aspire to a more brilliant 
fate than a union with poor dear Digby." 

Meantime Digby Bumington had come 
with fluttering zeal into the drawing-room 
long before any of the other men, and had 
drawn Helen away to a seat at the far 
end of the conservatory, and talked of 
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a fature that tlieir love and hopes made 
golden. They had been in love with each 
other so long, this boy and girl, that neither 
of them could remember a time when in 
tlieir confidential talks tbe interests of each 
other were not identicaL They had never 
been doubtful about each other. The cur- 
rent of their love had flowed on calmly and 
imeventfully as far as they were themselves 
concemed. And now that the slight ob- 
structions of parental disapprobation were 
removed, they spoke of " what they would 
do when they were married " with the most 
assured confidence. 

" I am very glad your father never asked 
Carlyon down here before/' Mr. Bumington 
was saying to Helen, when the photograph 
and Lady Lynton's message were delivered 
to her. 

"Why?'^ 

" Because he might, in default of another^ 
that is to say, in the absence of an attractive 
married woman, have broken through hia 
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rule and made her jealous ; now Dora will 
keep him in order." 

" Don't you like him ? We fancied he 
was a pet in yonr family, it was Lady 
Lynton asked papa to invite him. Well, an 
attractive married woman will be here in a 
few days ; Mrs. Bruton is Coming, and she^ll 
keep him in order even if Dora fails to do 
so/' Then Helen went away to Lady 
Lynton, and presently the other men came in. 

There was a little restraint, Helen found, 
between her mother and her fiiture mother- 
in-law when she joined them. Lady Lynton 
looked of a savage complexion which be- 
tokened imusual feeling of some sort, and 
Lady Caroline, already repentant of having 
Said anything to annoy, was extra depreca- 
tory and suave. 

**I shouldn't wonder if they have been 
speaking about Dora," Helen thought ; 
"Lady Lynton will be sure to dislike her 
because she's prettier than me, and his 
mother thinks Digby's wife ought to be 
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perfection.'' This last thought waß one in 
which Helen herself entirely coincided, so 
the possibility of it being paramount in 
Lady Lynton's mind at the moment was no 
offence ; on the contrary/ it commanded 
Helenes sympathy, and therefore Helen's 
best endeavours to amuse the irascible lady. 

" I don't like your carte at aU, aunt/' 
Helen began, and this was true. She did 
not like it at all, but still she recognised the 
painful fidelity of its likeness to Lady 
Lynton. 

"Yet your uncle will persist in being 
satisfied with it/' Lady Lynton said, in an 
injured tone ; " I think it positively repul- 
sive. 

'' So it is/' Helen said, candidly. " Oh ! 
Mr. Falconer is going to sing," and she 
moved away towards the piano as Mr. Fal- 
coner led Dora to it. But it was not Mr. 
Falconer who was going to sing. The per- 
formers were Dora Jocelyn and Bertie Gar- 
lyon. 
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The Elliots drew near to hear their idol 
iriiuiipli, as they knew ßhe always must 
when she lifted her voice in song. A sweet 
soprano voice, true, clear, and soft as May 
dew, a trifle imtrained perhaps, but capahle 
of great things they all feit as the song ended, 
and Dom rose up and faeed round gaily for 
the plaudits that were sure to follow, and 
that she loved so welL Only one person of 
the maay who were pressing round abstained 
from offering her flattering thanks. And 
that one was Mr. Falconer. Her voice was 
sweet enough and pleasant enough to listen 
to, but it sounded to him like the echo of a 
siren strain that had lured him into dreadful 
trouble once. So he had no gratitude to 
express. Moreover, she had been linked 
with Mr. Carlyon in the aflfair, and Mr. 
Falconer could not cordially approve of any- 
thing that was done partly by means of Mr. 
Caxlyon. However, though he would not 
urge Dora on to a repetition of the display 
by thanking her, he said to Helen, — 
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" Your sister has a very sweet voice, I am 
not over-fond of amateur vocal displays as a 
rule, though." 

*' Are you not? I am sorry, for a feiend 
of ours who is Coming on Monday sings 
exquisitely. That is to say, she has sung 
exquisitely, her voice is on the wane now/^ 
Then, from the vantage ground of her 
seventeen years, she went on to teil him that 
the expccted guest "was no longer young, 
was quite thirty, if not more/' 

He was genuinely indiflferent about it, he 
did not even take the trouble to ask her 
name. All his attention was concentrated 
on Dora, who was laughingly and ingenu- 
ously telling her father how " Lady Lynton 
had puzzled Stephens by caUing Helen Miss 
Jocelyn/' And Mr. Jocelyn was smiling 
too, and seeming to think it a good joke 
that bewilderment should reign about Dora, 
and in his heart was wishing that his eldest 
daughter united the grace of reticence with 
that of candour. 
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They went to the billiard-room presently, 
and Dora marked for them; and, by-and- 
by, wben the matcb between Mr. Falconer 
and Mr. Carlyon was over, she took a brief 
lesson from the latter in the management of 
the cue herseif. She was an apt pupil, and 
the grace of her attitudes was as marvellous 
as the skill she speedily acquired " What a 
wife to have in a house where the feUows 
would bet/' he thought, admiringly. And a 
feeling sprang up about Dora that, let this 
attractive married woman who was Coming 
be what she would, she would find it hard 
to uproot. 

Late that night there were two discus- 
sions held in far apart comers of the house. 
The first was in the smoking-room, and the 
members of the Council were Mr. Falconer, 
Mr. Carlyon, and Digby Bumington, who 
began by saying, — 

"My uncle will have us all up pretty 
early to-morrow, we shoot in the OaMands 
woods/' 
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"Who has Oaklands now?" Mr. Fal- 
<M)ner asked. " It was for sale when I leffc 
the country." 

" My üncle Jocelyn bought it." 

" What, is it to be a dower-house 1 " Mr. 
Carlyon asked, quickly. 

"No. He means it for Dora on bis 
death or her maxriage, I believe; it's a 
pretty little place, the land lets for three 
hundred a year." 

« And her face is a fortune, so she wiU be 
richly dowered, indeed," Mr. Caxlyon said, 
gaüy. '' I, being a poor beggar who live by 
my wits and who must never dare to liffc 
my eyes to a lady of any degree, much less 
to an heiress, may make these remarks with- 
out fear or reproach," he went on, " but Oak- 
lands would be a pretty little appanage to 
Dollington. Falconer, I recommend these 
facts to your consideration.'* 

" And I recommend this one to your con- 
sideration. Bumington is one of the family, 
and can't altogether like to hear jokes made 
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about one of the ladies of it," Mr. Falconer 
Said, quickly. Then Digby spoke of the 
Sport that they miglit expect to-morrow, and 
there was no more said about Dom. 

The other was in Dora's room. She was 
lazüy and languidly sitting before the glass, 
trying a way of arrangmg her hair that Mr. 
Falconer had spoken of that moming. He 
had Said that it looked well in marble on the 
head of a Venus in a Florentine Gallery, and 
that there was no rule in reason or in art 
why it should not look well on a human 
head, on such a head as hers, for instance. 
While she was so employed Helen came in, 
and Dora did not feel well pleased at the 
interruption. 

" I came to ask you how you like them 
all ? '' Helen said. 

" Lady Lynton I like very much indeed," 
Dora said, calmly. 

" I don't believe you, Dora." 

"Yes, I do. I have had the pleasure of 
making her feel at a disadvantage, and that 
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her rage against me waa impotent, as she 
had been trying to put me at a disadvantage. 
I like her for affording me a trimnpli, of 
mind over matter, I might caU it.'' 

" How do you like Digby ? " 

" Enough to make mc glad you are going 
to marry him, and not enough to make me 
wish to many him myself ; tliat's just what a 
sister-in-law ought to feel, isn't it ? " 

"And how do you like Mr. Carlyon?" 
Helen said, laughing. 

"Not quite as well as he likes himself ; 
he's selfish, and I hate selfishness," Dora 
said, in genuine dislike to the quaUty as 
exhibited in another. 

" And how do you like Mr. Falconer ? " 
Helen went on. 

" Better than anyone I have ever seen; it's 
soon to say that, but I mean it. Teil me all 
you know about him, Helen ? " 

" I don't know much ; you see, I was a bit 
of a child when he left Dollington, ten years 
ago. There's some story about him ; he was 
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in love, or engaged, or something, and the 
lady did something he didn't like, told him 
a story, I think. At any rate he went oflF 
and he has never married." 

" Who was the lady ?" 

" I don't know," Helen said, yawning ; 
" I dare say my version of the case is wrong, 
for I have never feit very much interested 
about it, but I'U try and find out from 

Digby." 

"No, don't find out," Dora said; "I 
think I would just as soon not know for 
certain that a man has ever been in love 
before." 

'' Before what ? " 

" Before seeming to be in love with me/' 
was the answer made in Dora's mind, but 
the only words her lips uttered were these, — 

'^ Before coming within my ken ; other 
women's lovers are uninteresting to me, 
never having had one of my own." 

" Now, in retum.for your honesty in tell- 
ing me how you like my special relations, I 
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will teil you that I like Mrs. Elliot and 
Aiint Grace very much indeed ; Bhe shall be 
Aiint Grace to me, too/* Helen said. 

" I wish they had come when Court Royal 
was quiet;' Dora said. 

" Why ? " the younger girl asked, quickly. 
" Why can't you be glad that they're here to 
join in a little of the best fun we shall have 
in the country for the year." 

" Oh ! I only meant that I should have 
Seen more of them if we had been alone/' 
Dora replied, hastily. 

" What's to prevent your seeing as much 
as you like of them now ? Why, though I 
have Digby here, I couldn't neglect them." 

" And, of course, you feel it is impossible 
that anybody eise can be so engrossing and 
absorbing as Digby," Dora said, with a 
bright, smiling sneer, rising up as she spoke. 
" Helen, if I were you I would try what it is 
to love and be loved by a man before I gave 
myself quite to that boy. I would, indeed. 
I don't mean anything disparaging to Digby, 
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but I woTild not limit my experience so, I 
would not, indeed." 

Dora spokc thesc last words earnestly, 
gravely almost, 

"That's my eider sister's advice, is it?" 
Helen asked« 

" Yes/' Dora nodded. 

"Don't act on it yourself, Dora; for I 
love you so much that I wish to see you 
happy/' 
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CHAPTEK VI. 



MABEL BRUTON. 



The first of September feil upon a Friday 
in that year, so, perhaps, it was owing to 
this unlucky conjunction of dates with cir- 
cumstances, that Mr. Carlyon, who was de- 
servedly reputed to be a good shot, mortally 
wounded bis host's pet pointer before he 
had been out an hour. At any rate, 
whatever the cause, this was the result 
which he achieved, and the achievement 
Casting him down in spirits caused him to 
go back to Court Royal from the Oaklands 
preserves, long before the other men had 
had enough of the battue. 

The young man sauntered home on foot, 
for he had come in a mail phaeton with 
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Mr. Jocelyn, Lord Lynton, Mr. Digby Bum- 
ington, and Mr. Falconer, and he would not 
deprive them of their means of homeward 
locomotion simply because he had been nn- 
fortunate. Moreover, he was in no special 
haste to get back to Court Royal. The 
ladies would all be out riding or driving, 
he thought, and the prospect of a long after- 
noon alone in the house had no channs 
for him. Accordingly he made a dStour, 
skirted the woods that intervened between 
himself and Court Royal, and made his way 
at a desultory pace to a little hamlet buried 
between the hills, and took some mid-day 
refreshment and repose at a little village 
inn. 

It was a tiny village, a spot in which 
verdure seemed to have run to waste, for 
the very walls and housetops were co- 
vered with a growth of flowers and fems 
and moss. It consisted merely of a farm- 
house or two, a few labourers' cottages, a 
minute church, and the inevitable hostelry. 

K 2 
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There was a grass-grown road called a street 
through it, and a pool of stagnant water 
at one end ; and, bome from afar, a 
soothing hum of a threshing-macliine at 
work, and the cackle of a satisfied hen who 
had just accomplislied the successful laying 
of an egg, feil upon his ear. A lazy Im- 
pulse carried him to the window of the 
room in which he had eaten his luncheon, 
in a listless endeavour to discover whence 
these sounds proeeeded. Then he stood 
leaning against the sill, tracing out profiles 
and figures in the dust on the window pane ; 
and after a time he feil to idly watching 
the arched doorway of an old farmhouse 
nearly opposite. 

Presently his eyes travelled upwards to- 
wards a window that was in the round 
of masonry just above the window, and 
in another minute he had started back, 
seized his hat, and sped across the road. 
In answer to his loud quick knock a 
country-woman in a blue blouse apron 
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came to the door, and civilly asked him his 
business. 

" You have a lady staying in your honse, 
I believe ? At least, I saw a lady whom I 
know looking out of the window : take this 
Card to her, and ask if she will see me." 

" Mr. Bertram Carlyon/' the woman said, 
slowly spelling out the name aloud as she 
walked away on her mission. " One of they 
gentlemen from Court Royal," she added, 
for the information of the lady into whose 
hands she finally delivered the card. 

" From Court Royal,'' eager tones repeated, 
and then an eager hand was stretched out to 
take the card, and then a shade of dis- 
appointment feil upon and dimmed the 
radiance of a most radiantly beautiful face. 
" Ask him to come up," the lady, who was 
strangely at variance with her abode, then 
said quietly, and the house servant departed 
to relieve Bertie Carlyon's anxiety for ad- 
mission. 

" Mrs. Bruton, am I mad or dreaming, 
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when I fancy that I see you herej " he said, 
as he entered the room. 

" Neither — I wish I could persuade you 
that you are both, though/' she said, half 
laughing, but with a tinge of vexation in 
her tone. 

" I thought you were at Brighton," he 
rejoined. 

" So I am at Brighton to everybody eise 
in the world — ^why would you not let me 
be at Brighton to you still ? The truth is, 
I had a sudden fancy for fresher air." 

" So you left the seaside and buried your- 
self between the hiUs, in an atmosphere of 
warm Icmonade ?" he interrogated. 

*' For purer air, then, and for a freer life. 
Brighton was füll of Bond Street toilettes and 
Jewesses ; but how did you find me out ? " 

^^ I saw you fi^om the window of the 
opposite inn — ought I to have been blind ? " 
he asked, as she motioned him to a seat. 

" Oh no ! my idyll is destroyed a day or 
two earlier, that is all ; you know probably 
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that I go to Court Royal on Monday ; let us 
render our country visit piquant by making 
and keeping my sojoum here a secret, to 
be confined strictly to ourselves. Come, your 
promise that you will do this," she added, 
laughing ; " you will not criminate yourself. 
I have done nothing disgraceful, I assure 
you, in my seclusion." 

" Your will is my law, Mrs. Bruton." 
" That is well ; teil me now of the new 
daughter at Court Royal — 

" ' AU precious things discovered late, 
To those who seek them issue forth.' 

Does Mr. Falconer seek Miss Dora Jocelyn 
very eamestly V 

" I saw them together for the first time 
yesterday, and to teil the truth I did not 
observe them very carefully; my interest 
was claimed by an announcement Helen 
Jocelyn made to me — that you were 
Coming/' 

" Did she make that announcement 
publicly?" 
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" No ; only to me, I fancy. What a spe- 
cial interposition of the Providence that 
watches over unjustly bored men it was 
that made me shoot old Jocelyn's pointer 
this morning; feeling myself a miscreant I 
fled my fellöw men and found you." Then 
he narrated that tragical little ineident con- 
ceming the dog, and even as he narrated 
it he feit that Mrs. Bruton's interest was not 
chained by his story. 

" Teil me, is she so very beautiful V that 
lady asked when he had finished. 

" I will teil you anything and everything 
about her when I know who *she' is/' he 
Said. 

" This adopted, or discovered, or resusci- 
tated daughtcr of the Jocelyns,'' she said, 
impatiently. 

" Yes, she is a beautiful girl, there is 
nothing invidious in my saying so to you, 
an even more beautiful woman." 

She did not deprecate or blush under this 
open flattery, if flattery it was. She ac- 
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cepted it quite as a truism, and went on 
with her questioning. 

" And is she educated ? Does she bear 
herseif as one who Las been suddenly raised 
from the ranks, or Las she the manners of 
a gentlewoman V 

" You shall judge for yourself ; I can find 
no flaw in either her appearance or manner ; 
but why this interest in her ? " 

** Oh ! only because she is the romance 
of the season of which I have happened to 
hear and think most/' she said, carelessly ; 
" I feared she might be plebeian, pert, and 
that would have been unpleasant, as I am 
to stay ten days or a fortnight in her father s 
house. Lady Lynton is there too — I am a 
pet aversion of hers." 

*^ And she of everyone's/' he said, heartily. 
*' Well, I will not break in upon your idyll 
any longer." Then he rose to go, and she 
held her hand out to him languidly. 

"Good-bye until Monday." 

" Untü Monday ! May I not so far pre- 
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sume on the knowledge that I have beyond 
the rest of the world, as to come and see you 
here again/' he asked. 

*' No, indeed, you may not ; I will be 
honest and teil you why; I am not well — 
I am trying to recruit my health and 
strength before I go into society again. I 
need perfect quiet — dulness, indeed — and I 
will not have it disturbed/' 

" You do not look ill, Mrs. Bruton." 
If she could only be painted as she looked 
then how perfect an illustration of the truth 
of Bertie Carlyon's words she would have 
been. She was not a tall woman, and she 
was not a short woman, and it was a 
difficult matter to assign her a stature even 
when seen by the side of a tall or a short 
woman. She never Struck you as being 
extremely anything save extremely beau- 
tiful. Inches more or less were never 
coimted in her case. She had very soft 
eyes, large and dark. The colour of the 
pupils of the eyes was difficult to deter- 
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mine, and no one had as yet successfully 
named the hue of the iris. There was a 
general Impression in the minds of those 
who thought about colour at all, that Mrs, 
Bruton's eyes were the colour of steel. 
Those who averred that they were black 
lied transcendently through ignorance. 

The whole region round about these eyes 
was soft and dark likewise. Her lashes were 
long, Silken, black. Her brows were thick 
and beautifully marked, and were black also. 
There was a good deal of shade put in with 
transparent colours beneath the lower lash 
and the beginning of the oval of her cheek. 
The first never to be replaced roundness of 
youth was gone from the latter when she 
first crossed the paths of Mr. Jocelyn's 
daughters ; but it was nevertheless an emi- 
nently shapely and seductive one. She had 
a very good brow, broad and thoughtful, but 
neither lined with care nor high. Her hair 
grew well down in a natural undulating line 
upon her temples. About her nose critics 
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differed a little. It was scarcely a fine nose, 
and yet, withal, it wßs a delicate nose. It 
was not straight and it was not aquiline — 
has it not been said that there was nothins: 
extreme about her. The roses had never 
had a home upon her cheeks, yet she was 
not a pale woman, nor was she a delicate- 
looking woman. No roses — erimson or 
blush — could have conveyed the impression 
of more perfeet health, of purer blood, of a 
freer circulation, than did the tinge of 
warmth that was spread like a bloom upon 
her face. There was that about her mouth 
that would lead observers to think that she 
was a woman with a will of her own, but 
there was nothing severe in one of its 
arching lines. Her upper lip curved in the 
least upwards when she spoke, and the 
Corners of her mouth had a trick of Coming 
down determinately for a moment, in a way 
that betrayed that its possessor had a sense 
of humour. The hair, that grew well down 
on her brow, was of a warm, dark brown. 
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and she wore it very beautifully fashionably, 
but in no exaggeration of the fashion. Ad- 
ditionally, she had a great deal of stately 
grace of gesture and bearing, and her hands 
and feet were small and well made. Alto- 
gether, she was a very beautiful woman, this 
one whom ßertie Carlyon had come upon so 
nnexpeetedly in the seclusion of this hamlet, 
that was a mere hole amid the hills. 

" You do not look ill/' Mr. Carlyon said. 

She laughed. 

" I often look the thing I am not. Has 
not every dowager of your aequaintance who 
has the faintest knowledge of me warned 
you against my trickeries and deeeits V 

" You certainly do not get your suffrages 
from the dowagers of this world," he replied. 

" No/' she said, rather sadly, " and yet I 
would not despise their good words, if I 
had gained them. I don t know why it is 
that I am not a better liked woman than I 
am. I have never done any single human 
being any härm; though, perhaps, on the 
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other Land, it may be fairly urged against 
me that I have never done any one any 
good. I believe even charitable Lady Caro- 
line Jocelyn feels as if she were admitting a 
wolf into her sheepfold in inviting me to 
Court Royal." 

" If you were as dangerous as you pre- 
tend to think you are believed to be, you 
would be doubly welcome at Court Royal 
just now. We are aU so terribly and mono- 
tonously unsophisticated and harmless there/' 

" Who have you there V she asked, care- 
lessly. 

" Lord and Lady Lynton, and their second 
son, recently out of his perambulator, and 
on the brink of matrimony with Helen Joce- 
lyn ; a Mrs. and Miss Elliot, who have just 
emerged from some sequestered metropolitan 
hole, of which you may have read/' 

" Who are they ? " she asked. 

« They are grandmother and aunt respec- 
tively to the fair Dora, who palpably wishes 
that they would feel that there is no place 
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like home/' he said, laughing ; '* and lastly 
there is Falcöner, of DoUington, a man who 
has been self-exiled for a Century or two — at 
any rate, who had removed himself from our 
World before I came into it/' 

" Is he ' terribly and monotonously unso- 
phisticated and harmless/ as well as the 
rest V[ she asked, hesitatingly. 

"Miss Jocelyn will be able to teil you 
more about him than I can/' he said, jump- 
ing up ; " iinless she means to keep all her 
discoveries to herseif." Then once more he 
told her how glad he was that she would be 
at Comrt Eoyal on the Monday following ; 
and then he said "good bye" to her, and left 
her alone. 

She sat still thinking for some time after 
he had gone — thinking what a fool she had 
been to come down here and suffer herseif to 
be Seen by this prattler, who would suspeet 
her of either romance or eccentricity — ^two 
failings she was extremely averse to being 
suspected of. " Why didn't I bide my time ? 
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Why was I so impatient, when impatience 
would only put me into a more tantalising 
Position than the one I occupied before/' she 
thought. Then she wished herseif back in 
an elegant nutshell she rented in Vere 
Street, and out of this close proximity to 
something she longed for, yet dreaded. 

" Thank Heaven for one thing 1" she said, 
at last, with an air of putting away unplea- 
sant thoughts with an eflfort, "I can go 
where I like and when I like," then she 
smiled, evidently revelling in and highly 
prizing the freedom that was still a novelty. 

She did revel in and highly prize it ; for 
it was such a novelty to her. She had been 
fettered by the fact of being one of a poor 
army officer's large family when she was 
quite a girl. Then she had endeavoured to 
brighten her condition by marrying a man 
with plenty of money and "liberal tastes," 
so people Said. His tastes were liberal 
enough, but they were not her tastes. He 
liked spending money about himself, and 
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about her, and about everjrtliing that plea^ed 
him ; but he did not spend it in a way she 
liked. K she desired pink, he desired blue 
— ^and blue it was. If she hazarded a hope 
of seeing Paris shortly, striet seclusion in 
some out of the way English county was his 
hope and ambition ; and his hopes and am- 
bitions were always fulfilled. 

Not quite always, though. Mr. Bruton 
sighed for chüdren, and his beautiful wife 
never brought him any. She was glad of 
this herseif. *'They might be as odiously 
antagonistie to me as their father is," she 
would say in her weariness of him and his 
ceaseless oppositions. But the want of them 
preyed upon his mind. Fate had never been 
perverse with him about any other ardent 
wish of his, but had always hastened to 
fulfil it with a promptitude that was most 
commendable. But in this one thing, fate 
favoured his wife rather than himself, and 
the rieh man lived and died chüdless. 

When he married he had been a rieh man 

VOL. I. L 
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and that was eleven years ago now. Year 
by year he had gone on increasing his riches 
— ^sometimes slowly, sometimes startlingly, 
for he was on the Stock Exchange, When 
he died (two years before the commencement 
of these annak) it was found that he had 
left everything to his wife, subject to this 
one condition, which no loving woman would 
find it hard to fulfil. If she married a 
.second time, she was to forfeit every shiUing 
of the wealth with which he had endowed 
her, 

The beautif ul woman, rieh and free at last, 
whose married life had been so hard because 
her husband had been possessed of such a 
litigious spirit, never thought of this condi- 
tion as unkind or perplexing for the first 

two years of her widowhood. Mr. Bruton 
had restored her to freedom, and left her the 
wherewithal to enjoy it. Other people 
cavilled at the conditions, but she almost 
pnrred to herseif in her intense satisfaction 
with them and everything eise that left her 
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ftee. Free to move to the right, without 
explaining why she didn't move to the left. 
-Free to welcome whom she pleased, and to 
turn the cold Shoulder on whom she pleased. 
Free, in fiact, to live any life she liked. 

The Society in which she had been during 
her wifehood had been good, rieh, soHd, and 
respectable — merchant princes, wealthy 
physicians, moneyed people of other profes- 
sions, but nothing Ught, frivolous, Bohemiar, 
and amiising. She determined that her 
widowhood shoiild gain her something 
widely diflferent; so as soon as she got out of 
her crape, she set her wits to work to com- 
pass her desires. 

Long ago, in her öchool-girl days, she had 
been ** intimate," in girlhood's sense of the 
word, with a schoolfellow of the name of 
Beaumont, a cousin of that very Mr. Fal- 
coner, of Dollington, who was now at Court 
BoyaL The intimacy had been pleasant 
while it lasted ; and it had lasted until Mr 
Bruton had set his face against it, because 

L 2 
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Miss Beaumont's brother had run away with 
another man's wife. Since that setting of 
his face against it^ Miss Beaumont had mar- 
ried a Sir Philip Vemey, and as Lady 
Vemey the old school friend had capabilities 
of being useful to Mrs. Bruton. 

Lady Vemey, at the time she became 
necessary to Mrs. Bruton's social Status, was 
living down at Kensington in York Place, 
near to a nest of Studios that are open to 
fashionable inspection in the April of each 
year. Mrs. Bruton ascertained these facts, 
and acted accordingly. She did not wish to 
thrust herseif upon her former friend, but 
she did determine a meeting. And having 
grown an adept in manoeuvres during her 
husband's lifetime, a meeting she accom- 
plished. 

She, too, in the year anterior to her intro- 
duction into these pages, took the tour of 
the Studios. She went in perfect style, but 
with no assumption of State. She went in a 
modcl miniature brougham drawn by a pair 
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of small dark brown horses, and directed by 
a coachman in sombre livery. There was 
not the least suspicion of anything showy 
about the whole tum-out. But it looked 
tremendously wealthy nevertheless. The 
merest tyros in the art and science of horse- 
flesh knew that those small dark browns 
would cost a middle man his income for a 
year. They were like her — ^their owner — 
in that they were not " extreme " in any- 
thing save in beauty. Even their size was 
semi-deceptive. They were spoken of as the 
^'Uttle browns/' but for aU that famüiar 
designation they were fifteen and a half 
hands high. They were perfeet symmetry 
alike in colour and proportion. Lady 
Vemey had no cause to feel ashamed of the 
cid friend who stepped from the carriage 
they horsed, and claimed " a never-forgotten 
acquaintance " with her. 

From that day to the present her upward 
path had been very easy. Lady Vemey was 
a very smaU person indeed in the society to 
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which Mrs. Bruton aspired; but a mouse 
can help a lion, as we know, and Lady 
Vemey made her beautiful old school-fellow 
known to those who were personages of 
accoimt in that society. Mrs. Bruton found 
herseif courted and sought to the extent of 
her desires — ^beyond it indeed sometimes- 
Her house was generously and splendidly 
ordered, but there was nothing lax in it» 
regime. But, seriously, respectable people 
could find nothing to say against the woman 
who had been unknown in their world prior 
to her husband's death. Beautiful, tolerably 
clever, and rieh, and, above all, proper, she 
was widely known, and liked, and aeeepted. 
Early in the season of the present year 
the Jocelyns, staying for a week or two with 
Lord and Lady Lynton, had been included 
in an invitation to some private theatricals 
that were given at Mrs. Bruton's house. 
Helen had conceived and expressed a great 
admiration for her host^ss's süperb voiee and 
manner of singing, and a certain intimacy 
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had sprang up between the pair in spite 
of the great difference in their ages. For 
Mrs. Braton, fresh-looking, and nnques- 
tionably beautiful, as she was, had said good- 
bye to youth. She was thirty-one or two 
at the date of her introduction into these 
pages. She had said good-bye to youth, but 
she feit bitterly as she sat alone in listless 
anxious idleness after Mr. Carlyon's depar- 
ture she had not said good-bye to youthful 
follies. 

" I was mad to do it. I was a fool to 
come here," she said to herseif at last ; " to 
make such an appeal, such a concession as I 
have made after so many years, and to be 
treated with silent contempt as if I were a 
froward girl ; he strangely forgets himself, 
and what is due to my position," she added, 
trying to take a proud stand upon that 
tangibility, and to find comfort in it — and 
failing. 

After all, she had not done anything very 
derogatory. Four days before, in glancing 
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over the columns of a local paper which she 
saw by chance, she read thafc " amöng the 
guests about to enjoy the hospitality of 
Arthur Jocelyn, Esq., of Court Royal, were 
Lord and Lady Lynton, Mr. Carlyon, and 
Mr. Falconer of Dollington, who was re- 
tumed after a ten years' absence from 
England, to resume his position and duties 
as a county gentleman.'' 

" Unmarried still ! " was her comment on 
this passage. Had there been a Mrs. Fal- 
coner, she feit sure that the local reporter 
would have indulged in a Une or two of 
admiring mention of the lovely and accom- 
plished mistress of Dollington. " Unmar- 
ried still 1 why should I not write and teil 
him how gladly I will meet and welcome 
him ; why should I not give him an oppor- 
tunity of saying a word of forgiveness and 
kindness to me before we meet at Court 
Royal ? " 

There was no one to teil her why she 
should not do either of these things. So, 
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being a woman who rejoiced much in her 
recently gained power of doing whatever 
pleased her, she acted without outward hesi- 
tation on the Impulse of the moment. 
" There must be some small inn or house 
of some sort where T can get a couple of 
rooms for a week," she thought, and her 
thought proved a correct one. At the 
railway Station she was recommended to try 
the farm-house in the hamlet, between the 
hüls, and being easy to please in the matter 
of aecommodation, she was speedily settled 
there. Before she had been there an hour 
she had sent the following note by a small 
boy to Mr. Falconer at Court Royal. It 
was very brief : — 

" Dear Mr. Falconer, — 

"I have come here for a few days' 
quiet before I join the lively circle at 
Court Royal ; and, perhaps, a little in the 
hope that I may see you and teil you how 
rejoiced I am that you are home again. 
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before conventionality commands us to be 
civil to each other. I am at home any and 
every hour of the day. 

" Your old friend, 

"Mabel Bruton/' 



CHAPTER VII. 



TAKING LIFE EASILY. 



In the brief sketch which has been given 
of the persmmel and habits of Mr. Bertram 
Carlyon, the endeavour has been made to 
portray a man of whom all his friends and 
acquaintances would speak quite naturally 
as one who took life easily. He passed 
current in the society in which he moved, as 
a light and careless son of circumstances, 
one with whom all things went smoothly, if 
not prosperously — who led an existence into 
which care and hard work and anxiety 
about the future never entered. He was not 
considered a " favonrite of fortnne " in the 
way of being well endowed. But he was 
believed to be a pet of Fate's. Most people 
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thought that he resembled the lilies of the 
field in the matter of taking no heed for the 
morrow and of not toiling. And most 
people belied him hideously. 

The fair-faeed young man with the un- 
clouded blue eyes, and the habit of apparently 
unlimited expenditure, often had a tough 
tussle with adverse winds and tides in his 
apparently serene progress over the sea of 
life. It was his weakness, his vanity, his 
curse perhaps, to be bitten with an ardent 
desire to always seem satisfied and suc- 
cessful. And in pursuance of this design 
he lived a lie that deeeived most people. 
He assoUed his own conscience with regard 
to this delusion which he practised, by put- 
ting it on the score of regard for the dignity 
of letters. "It would not do to degrade 
literature by one of her professors showing 
a need for parsimony/' he was wont to teil 
himself. It was necessary for the success 
of a book he had been long engaged upon, 
and which really had some worthy merit, 
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that the brethren who foreran it should be 
believed to be remunerative and in request. 
So he seemed to take the small outward 
success they had very blithely, and to be 
supported by the conviction that if they did 
not circulate in the sets that knew him, 
they were at least known appreciatively in 
higher mental spheres. 

Just now he was writing at a dis- 

advantage. The extortioners were upon 

him, pressing at his very heels, and he had 

not the wherewithal until he could publish a 

new novel, to pay them. So he had set to 

work to indite three volumes of something 

that should convey an idea to somebody's 

mind that his own was teeming with gems 

of thought and Observation, when in reality 

he so needed respite from such work that 

it was loathsome to take a pen in his 

band. However, the copy was promised, 

and the extortioners were kept at bay for 

a while by the knowledge of that promise, 

and what was to be paid on its fulfilment. 
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And so the onus was on Bertie Caxlyon of 
writing, writing, writing, about people and 
places about which he failed to throw a halo 
of interest even to himself . 

He went up to bis room after that unex- 
pected retum to Court Eoyal on the '* first," 
and, surrounded himself with paper and 
pens, and tumed his back resolutely on the 
open window through which thö woods in 
the distance looked so seductive and shady. 
It was hard work to concentrate his thoughts 
on the young people of his brain after that 
meeting with the beautiful rieh widow who 
had it in her power to place him above stich 
toilsome necessities as these — if only she had 
the will. He had had this thought in his 
mind for some months now, and it was such 
a pleasant one that he did not like to test 
its frailty, by actually proving her will in 
the matter. But a golden opportunity 
would be his next week, when they should 
both be under the same roof, and there 
would be none to oppose him 1 But in the 
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meantime it was incmnbent upon him that 
he worked 1 — worked for the worst. 

The walk home had been a long and a bot 
one, from that hamlet between the hüls 
where he had espied Mrs. Bruton. His 
forehead feit fevered. The turgid beer 
which, in defanlt of something better, he had 
been glad to drink at the little village inn, 
had got into his head, and had unfitted him 
for a clear comprehension of the case in 
which he had leffc his chief characters the 
night before he came down to Court KoyaL 
Added to this he could not find the schemes 
of the novel which he had written out for 
his own guidance, when he did feel vague 
about what had gone before ! And there on 
a table before him was a letter from his 
Publisher, urging him to " send up his book 
at once, as he had room for a novel, and 
shotild be obliged to take another which had 
been oflfered him, and bring it out, and give 
it the run of the reviews before he could 
touch * False Play,' if ' False Play ' were 
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not immediately forthcoming:'' A sharp 
remembrance of what the extortioners would 
do when they found that his book was 
thrown over, urged bim to renewed efforts. 
He made them with a weaiy brain, with a 
bot weak band, witb an abnost bopeless 
beart. He bad been making similar ones for 
so long a time, and tbey bad repaid bim so 
poorly as yet. 

Tbere was anotber element tbat was an- 
tagonistic to tbe composition of ^'False 
Play *' tbat day. Tbis was tbe keen memory 
be bad for tbe better bigber work tbat be 
reaUy did mean to do in tbe future. Im- 
peding memories of a good vein of cbaracter 
wbicb be bad Struck out, and a good train 
of incidents wbicb be' bad imagined for tbat 
" bigber work " now laid aside, rose up and 
made bis interest in tbis wbicb be bad in 
band very lax and feeble. " Unless some 
goddess of good-luck aids me, I sball never 
win a resting place in wbicb I can give my 
brains fair play/' be said, at last, tbrowing 
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down his pen. Then the form of Mrs. 
Bruton in the guise of that beneficent 
goddess rose up before him, and tantalised 
hiTYi as only visions can, and made bim feel 
how frail all bis bopes of success were, after 
aU. 

It was wearisome, bard, impossible to con- 
centrate bis interest on wbat be was about 
tbis day. He buried bis acbing bead in bis 
bands, and made balf-resolutions. He would 
never let bimself be driven so bard for 
money again. He would avoid all scrapes 
tbat migbt lead bim into extravagance for 
tbe future. He would do as a famous 
novelist, to wbom tbe produetion of tbree 
volumes seems an easy and pleasurable 
pastime, does, namely, get up at five in tbe 
moming, and write before tbe day brougbt 
fortb eitber joy or sorrow to interrupt bim. 
But good resolutions as to bis future course 
would not write tbis T)ook tbat was needed 
in tbe present. Dispiritedly be sat bimself 
to bis task again — ^strove to buckle bis brains 

VOL. I. M 
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down to the present needs and the necessary 
number of pages. 

" A mere fiction machine 1" He had read 
the phrase as applied to himself in an un- 
complimentary review of one of bis own 
books some few months since, and he had 
affected to deride it then for its ill-natnred 
exaggeration. But the words recurred to 
his mind now as he poured out masses of 
badly-amalgamated matter lipon the paper, 
and realised that this which he was writing 
now had no connection in bis own mind 
with what had gone before or with what 
might follow after. " The public won't bear 
such padding much longer/' was bis one 
fear. That the public would bear it unfcil he 
had provided himself with other means of 
Support, was bis one hope. Another thought, 
another form, rose up to disturb and hinder 
bis work this day. That newly-made ac- 
quaintance of bis, that newly-acknowledged 
daughter of the house in which he was 
staying, impressed herseif upon bis mental 
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Vision, and checked tlie free running of his 

phrases and his pen. There might be some 

hitch about tlie property old Bruton liad left 

to bis widow (as yet Mr. Carlyon was igno- 

rant of the real nature of the will, and of the 

terms on which the handsome widow enjoyed 

her wealth), but there was no doubt, from 

what Digby Bumington had said laat night, 

about the Oaklands property being Dora^s 

eventually. " And a man might rub on at 

Oaklands very weU for a time, if he had the 

means of getting away from it occasionaUy,'' 

he thought. Three hundred a year from 

Oaklands, and what he could make by bis 

pen if he were free to ply it constantly 

instead of being compelled to give the best 

of every day to his official duties, would be 

better than hanging on to the forlom hope 

he now had of immortality through the 

agency of that imwritten book and Mrs. 

Bruton. However, he resolved to do nothing 

hastily, but just to wait and see the pair 

together before he decided as to their re- 
if 2 
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spective claims to bis consideration. But 
the tlunkirig of them at all, even tlie making 
up of his mind that he would think of them 
no more for the present, fettered his compo- 
sition, and frittered away his time. 

It was part of a plan he never deviated 
from, that he should be found strolling about 
with an air of having done nothing save 
stroll about for hours, when the rest of the 
men came home. He liked to hear it asked 
wonderingly, " When Bertie Carlyon did his 
work, it never kept bim from going any- 
where, or doing anything!" He was a 
brilliant fellow in bis way, but his ap- 
parentl}' easy method of bearing his portion 
of the bürden that is on humanity to work, 
caused bim to be considered an ever-so-much 
more brilliant fellow than he really was. 
His novels were always readable, and as no 
one ever knew when he wrote them, the 
general impression was, that they were Struck 
out in a white-heat of Inspiration. There- 
fore as they, written at a dash as they were. 
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were so readable what might not be expected 
of the offspring of bis matured judgment and 
well-considered tboughts ? 

He maintained the Illusion tbat " he took 
no trouble about it, and that it took nothing 
out of him physically " well. He never 
looked haggard, wearied, broken down. 
Long hours of hard, high-pressure work, left 
no traces of paUor and dyspepsia upon him. 
Yet, be it understood, that he is not repre- 
sented as one of those monsters of dissipa- 
tion and genius who can submerge their 
brains in any amount of intoxicating bever- 
ages one hour, and use them to any extent 
in the cause of literature or art the next. 
Mr. Carlyon never looked haggard, pallid, 
and broken down, however hard he worked, 
or however much rest he denied himself, 
because he never drank fiery fluids that 
made his words and his brow alike fevered and 
painfuL He was essentially an abstemious 
man. Starting in his London life with a 
sound Constitution, and a perfect physique, 
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he retained both by never resorting to the 
stimulants which he did not need. . Conse- 
quently, for him, there were no " to-morrow 
momings" of buming eyes, and shaking 
hands, and muddled brains. He had a good 
many faults, but they were partially re- 
deemed by this characteristic surely. Perhaps 
this fact may account for the other one that 
puzzled people ; namely, how he could go on 
writing interminably without seeming tired. 
He was out strolling about as has been 
Said when the mail phaeton came home füll 
of successful sportsmen. They had had a 
good day, as the laden bags that followed 
them in a spring-cart testified ; and in spite 
of the pointer's premature death, they were 
all in high spirits. As they got out, and 
stood about on the lawn in knickerboekers and 
shooting-coats, they formed a well-looking, 
self-satisfied group, and prominent among 
them was Mr. Falconer, who had enjoyed 
his day, and was now glad that it was over, 
in Order that he might see more of Dora. 
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" You lost the best of it, and had a bot, 
tiiing walk home, I'm afraid, Carlyon/' Mr. 
Jocelyn said. ^*You missed the luncheon, 
too, which met us at the Western Lodge." 

"I managed a luncheon on my way 
home," Bertie Carlyon began ; and then as 
Dora and Helen came out to join them and 
hear what sport had been had, he determined 
to make himself the hero of the minute, and 
engross the girls' power of listening, although 
he had returned early and ignominiously. 
" I managed a luncheon and made a dis- 
covery/' 

" What of ? Where did you have limcheon, 
Mr. Jocelyn ? Did you fall in with Tracey ? '' 

" Mr. Tracey may be most hospitable, but 
bis hospitality was not extended to me ; I 
found a small * Blue Boar ^ that had never 
been found by civilised man before, I should 
say, and got it to provide me with bread 
and beer, and some compressed curds called 
cheese ; it was aU very simple and Arcadian 
and nasty, but it satisfied my hunger, and 
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gave me new emotions. I was sorry I had 
eaten luncheon for the j&rst time in my life.'* 

** And what discovery did you niake, Mr. 
Carlyon?'' Dora asked, just as Bertie re- 
membered that he had promised Mrs. Bruton 
not to betray her whereabouts. 

" This hamlet in the hüls, the home of the 
Blue Boar," he said, promptly. When he 
began he had intended describing the pretty 
widow and her lair, but he bethought him of 
her request in time. 

" Hamlets amidst the hills are common 
enough here," Dora said, contemptuously ; 
" I was in hopes it was something fresher ; 
for my own part, I am as sick of the hills as 
of the hamlets." 

" But my hamlet was exceptionably pretty 
and picturesque," Mr. Carlyon interpolated. 

*' Let US make a party to-morrow, and go 
and see it,'' Helen said, " Papa, it must be 
Dale-End that he means — coming across it 
from Oaklands. We will meet you there at 
two to-morrow with the luncheon. Mr. 
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Carlyon will think it still more picturesque 
if he sees it through some better medium 
than ^ bad beer and compressed curds/ '' 

*^ It's scarcely worth while taking so much 
trouble to look at my hamlet, Miss Joeel3m/' 
Mr. Carlyon said, feeling that he had brought 
the very possibility about, which Mrs, Bruton 
had declared herseif anxious to avoid, " it 
came in my way. I should not have gone 
out of my way to see it." 

" But we will," Dora said, impatiently. 
The scheme of meeting the sportsmen there 
at limcheon was pleasant to her. She had 
passed a very dull day out driving with her 
grandmother and aunt, and the projected 
scheme, if carried out, would do away with 
the possibility of passing such another. So 
she clung to it, and declared it to be de- 
lightfiü, and finally appealed to Mr. Falconer 
for his opinion about it. 

" Nothing could be better, he said, heartily. 
*^I believe Mr. Carlyon is bored by the 
thought of the interruption we shall be," 
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Dora Said, laughing, " he looks quite blank ; 
it serves him right for trying to romance to 
US about rural beauties ; he shall pay the 
penalty of our presence, for having suffered 
himself to talk shop to us." 

"You must make your presence agree- 
able by bringing something very good," her 
father interposed, and then they all went 
into the house to prepare for dinner, and 
Bertie Carlyon feit that it was a settled 
thing that they should go to Dale-End on 
the following day. 

Meanwhile Mr. Faleoner was very happy, 
in a State of admiration that was the dawning 
of love for Dora, and of absolute ignorance 
of the near vicinity of the beautiful recluse of 
Dale-End. That note which she had written 
to him had been carried by a little boy into 
the Court Royal stable-yard with a view of 
being there delivered into the hands of some 
lower help whom the little boy feit capable 
of approaching with coherent words. But 
in this stable-yard big dogs were kenneled, 
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big attractive dogs of the mastiff and retriever 
Orders, and the boy feit bis boybood strong 
within bim as be listened to tbeir yowls, and 
looked into tbeir faces. One of tbe stable- 
doors was open too, and be caugbt a dazzling 
Vision of tbe tail and bind legs of a borse. 
Gradually be sloucbed in at tbe doorway, 
and tbere, witb mueb frizzing, a Dale-End 
boy was polisbing tbe sbining satin coat of a 
bay mare. Tbe compatriots fratemised. Tbe 
one wbo was naturalised to tbese bewildering 
sights and scenes of "high life" was bene- 
ficent to bis little fellow-countryman. Tbe 
little plougb-boy was indueted into some of 
tbe mysteries of gentlemen's stable lore. 
He partook of beer witb some grown-up 
grooms. A retriever pnppy investigated tbe 
Contents of bis pockets, and eat tbe note witb 
wbieb be was entrusted. So tbe cnrly- 
beaded plougbboy, wben be did awake to a 
sense of tbe responsibilities of bis mission, 
found it null and void by reason of tbe 
absence of bis credentials. It was no use 
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becoming retrospective and statmg what had 
brought him there now ! The young philo- 
sopher held his peace on the subject, and 
trudged home, relying on providence not 
putting it into Mrs. Bruton's mind to ask 
him any questions. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE LUNCHEON AT DALE-END. 

The remainder of that day on which 
Bertie Carlyon had fallen athwart her, and 
the moming of the day following passed 
wearily with Mrs. Bruton. She had sud- 
denly, within the last few days, had an old 
excitement rekindled, an old hope revived 
within her. And she had given way to 
these things and permitted them from the 
force of their novelty to lead her into error. 
At least, she had permitted them to lead her 
into what she had for ten years taught her- 
seif to believe was error : namely, a display 
of feeling, an exhibition of sympathy, a 
tacit acknowledgment that she had been in 
the wröng. 
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** I was a fool to write to him ; why didn't 
I let well alone, and by-gones be by-gones?" 
was the refrain of the song she kept on 
singing to herseif. "We shall meet on 
Monday in the order of things ; at least; we 
should have met on Monday in the order of 
things if I hadn't sounded a stupid alarm, 
and made him think I attach more meaning 
to the meeting than I do, as it is, I was a 
fool for writing/' Then she almost made np 
her mind that she would go back to Brighton 
without beat of drum, and leave Mr. Fal- 
coner to think her inconsequent, piqued, 
afraid to meet him, anything, in short, rather 
than remain passively within reach, depress- 
ing herseif with conjecturing improbable 
possibiUties. 

K she could only have looked into the 
curly-headed ploughboy's heart throngh his 
honest, open, undesigning young face, she 
would have obtained such relief, and have 
been made so happy by his faithlessness. 
But his heart was a sealed book to her. 
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She lost her appetite, and grew intensely 
weary of the farmhouse sitting-room, which 
she had hired for quite another puT)ose than 
this of sitting in it alone and bemoaning 
herseif, and called herseif '^a fool for 
writing '' over and over again. 

This was Saturday, and on Monday her 
maid and her boxes were to meet her at the 
railway-station, and she was to go to Court 
Royal. If she was going to tum coward 
and flee from the encounter, she must do so 
with little delay. She hardly knew how the 
hours had gone in this place, cut off as she 
was from all her usual oecupations and 
amusements. They had seemed very long ; 
stiU, for all that, she was surprised when she 
rose up from the unappetising meal that 
was set before her as dinner to find that it 
was only half-past one. She determined to 
go out and sit down on the slope of a hill, 
and there, in the invigorating air, make up 
her mind as to whether it would be more 
dignified to stay and eat of the fruit of her 
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blander, or to flee away to regions where 
the blonder was not known by the five 
o'clock train. 

*' Right down Dale-End was the prettiest 
walk, father said," the woman of the house 
told her in ans wer to her inquiries. So she 
went away listlessly in the direction indi- 
cated, feeling painfully that the beauty of a 
walk is very dependent on the walker's state 
of mind. This eulogised path which she was 
foUowing seemed to her little better than a 
rough mistake which might lead her into 
something more unpleasant still. But she 
pursued it, because for the present there was 
nothing better for her to pursue. 

Dale-End was the name of the bamlet, 
but Dale-End proper was a point where the 
Valley narrowed itself into a mere gorge 
between abruptly, steeply-rising hüls. Trees 
clustered thickly here, and a rivulet ran 
between them, and the sides of the hills 
were covered with a fragrant growth of 
grass and wüd thyme, and a greyish-green, 
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tiny-leaved herb, that tasted bitter and was 
called " Boy's-love '' by the country people. 
Altogether Dale-End, in default of anything 
better, was a passably pleasant spot in 
whieb to idle away a few hours on an autumn 
aftemoon. 

She sat herseif down on a mossy knoll, 
and tried to think that she was enjoying the 
fresh air and the pretty, sequestered nook, 
and the serenity of the place. Tried to do 
these things and knew that she should not 
succeed, and feit inclined to laugh at her- 
seif for hazarding the cffort. " My day is 
over for this, among other things,^' she 
thought, and then she went on to wish that 
she had brought Anthony TroUope's last 
novel with her '* for the love that bis men 
and women make to eaeh other is the love 
that is made by men and women who live, 
and I can bear to read öf it still. Still," she 
Said, " still, '^ as if love were among the 
things for which her day was over. 

Fresh air in a sequestered nook, and the 
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utter serenity of the same has diflferent 
effectB on diflferent people. It did not soothe 
Mrs. Bruton ; she grew more disquieted 
within every minute ; and, at last, she rose 
up with an impatient exclamation against 
the futility of the means of Coming to a 
determination which she had adopted ; rose 
up just as a couple of ladies, followed by 
a couple of servants carrying a hamper, came 
toiling up the ascent close to where she had 
been eitting. 

There were a few surprised ejaculations, a 
chaos of inquiry, answer, and explanation, 
that did away with all possibility of either 
knowing what the other meant, and then 
Mrs. Bruton and Helen Jocelyn fairly recog- 
nised eaeh other. In a minute Dora and 
the widow were introdueed to eaeh other 
with the words, 

'' This is my sister, Dora, who has been 
kept away from home until now, like a 
beautiful princess in a fairy tale, by her 
grandfather and grandmother. Dora, this is 
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my great Mend, Mrs. Bruton, about whom 
you have heard me raving/' 

Then Helen tumed to superintend the 
arrangement of the luncheon, and Mrs. 
Bruton went down on her knees in order the 
more easily to cut up and mix a salad ; and 
Dora, being the only nnemployed one, was 
the first to espy and give notice of the 
approach of the paxty of sportsmen whom 
they had come to meet. 

Mrs. Bruton waa in for it now. ^Tiatever 
cause she might have had to long for his 
presence/or whatever motive she might have 
had for avoiding him, there was nothing for 
her to do now but to bear the worst and 
make the best of it. It was more than ten 
years since she had seen him, and they had 
parted like lovers, he kissing her, and she 
pledging herseif to be his with aU the tender 
words and caresses a young girl employs 
when her love is allowed. Now, in a 
moment or two, they must meet, for he was 
Coming up with buoyant, rapid strides, and 

N 2 
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slie was the widow of another man, and he 
had not answered her note. . 

She could hear his voice now, speaking in 
light-hearted accents to one of the other 
men. It was the same voice she had known 
so well and loved so well. Grown a little 
deeper, perhaps, but still with the same tone 
in it that she had once thought and swom 
was the only tone to which her heart should 
ever throb responsively. Well, she had not 
been true to her vows, that was all. And it 
was time now to cease from the salad, and 
get up from her knees and speak to Mr. 
Jocelyn and Lord Lynton. Helen was 
already helping her greatly by explaining to 
the others that about which she (Helen) 
was very far from being clear herseif; 
namely, why and how Mrs. Bruton came to 
be there. And Lord Lynton and Mr. 
Jocelyn were more cnrious about their 
luncheon than abont Mrs. Bruton's nnex- 
pected advent, and there was such reassur- 
ing admiration of her in Mr. Falconer's eyes, 
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when the first blaze of surprise died out; 
and, above all, she was so accustomed to be 
self-possessed, so veiy much uaed to seeming 
the thing she was not at the moment, that 
she came through the ordeal gloriously, and 
was feit to be a süperb addition to their 
party at onee by every one of them, even by 
Mr. Falconer, whom she accepted quite 
aflfably as a friend of the Jocelyns, nothing 
more, in a way that almost made him think 
he must be dreaming about that parting 
seene, which had got itself printed pretty 
deeply into his heart and brain. 

She was feit to be a süperb addition to 
their party by every one of them ; every 
one of them, that is, but Dora. The girl 
could have seen the others suceumb to 
the witchery of the beautiful woman who 
mixed salads as though they had been 
potent • charms for the bewilderment of 
men, but she could not bear that irrepres- 
sible look of admiration which flashed out 
of Mr. Falconer's eyes. So, for the first 
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time, two days ago, had he looked at her 
when he asked her for the Jasmine. So had 
he looked again at her last night and this 
moming. Dora was not one to regard any 
woman who took such tributes from her as a 
süperb addition to the society in which she 
dwelt. Mrs. Bruton was feeling this en- 
counter to be iU-advised, a bigger blimder 
than she had made before, a wretched com- 
bination of unlucky circumstances, and 
various other things of the same sort. 
Simultaneously Dora was condemning it as 
a pre-arranged plot, a piece of affected art- 
lessness, and an old-fashioned affectation. 

" To be found here enjoying the beauties 
of natnre in seclusion just when she knew a 
shooting-party was Coming up," the girl 
thought, indignantly. " Which of them 
does she want to fool, I wonder ? " and Miss 
Dora's heart forboded that if Mrs. Bruton 
wanted to fool both Mr. Falconer and Mr. 
Carlyon, that she wotild not have much 
difficulty with the first-named man. 
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They re-met as strangers that pair who 
had parted as lovers ten years ägo. It was 
not altogether deceptive design on their part 
that made them do so. It was a feeling 
that came upon them both in the first tumult 
of their minds that each would find it easier 
to face the otlier as a stranger than as a 
former friend before these recent acquaint- 
ances. Perhaps, in addition to tbis con- 
sideration for the other, each had a sense of 
its being just as well for tbeir present rela- 
tions that their past should be out of sight 
as much as might be. Not even the woman 
about whose past there had been a some- 
thing that the rigid might call reprehensible 
was ashamed of herseif. They were neither 
of them abashed at the recollection of what 
had been. Nevertheless, there would have 
been an awkwardness about the resuscitation 
of the dead love and the buried motives. 
So they bowed quite pleasantly to each 
other, and remarked upon the beauty of 
the day, and the peculiarity of that good 
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fortune whicli had brought Mrs. Bruton 

out into the wilds in time for a shooting 
luncheon. 

"I did not betray you/ Bertie Carlyon 
took an early opportunity of whispering to 
her. He had made up bis mind to strike a 
blow for fortune this day, since Fate had 
brought about a sylvan meeting between 
them. He told himself, with a cross between 
a smile and a sneer, that sparkling wine and 
a long walk in the sun (if only he could 
persuade her to take one) would soften 
her brain and her heart to the degree of 
making her listen sympathetically to him. 
At any rate he was determined to try her, 
and so he would not let her believe for 
an instant longer than was neeessary that 
he had disobeyed her injunetions and 
brought the Court Eoyal people upon her. 

" Didn't you ?/ she said, carelessly. She 
had forgotten now how eamest she had been 
impressing secresy upon him the day before, 
and so she undervalued his honourable ob- 
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servance of her commands. "I am very 
glad I have met them all in this oflf-hand 
way, for I was getting tired of my solitude, 
and I should have been ashamed to flee from 
it until Monday.'' 

**At any rate you exonerate me — even 
thouorh it is from what wonld have been a 

o 

trifling error to-day," he went on. 

" Oh ! yes, yes/' she said, impatiently, 
" how pretty she is, Mr. Carlyon ; my feiend 
Helen pales before her ; a clever girl, too, I 
should think/' 

*'I have not tested her talents yet/' he 
Said, slightingly. It was not his object just 
now to seem impressed with, or interested 
in, Dora Jocelyn. 

*' Are you all going shooting again after 
luncheon 1 " she asked, presently. They 
were seated round the cloth now, and 
the clatter of knives and forks, and the 
clooping sound of drawing of corks, inter- 
rupted with perpetual directions to the 
servants to do something which they were 
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just about to do. Like all out-door repasts, 
it was noisy in its nature. As Mr. Falconer 
and Dora were seated at some distance on 
the opposite side of the cloth, Mrs; Bniton 
feit that she could ask what questions she 
pleased. 

" Are you all going shooting again after 
luncheon ? " she asked, laying a slight strcss 
on the all. Mr. Carlyon was not apt to make 
mistakes, and lie did think now that she 
was interested in what he did alone. All 
things seemed to combine to m*ge him on 
towards the golden goal he hoped to win. 
She was looking lovelier, softer than ever 
he had seen her look before, and she was 
looking it for him! He was not actuated 
solely by his desire to enjoy her fortune. 
He was admiring herseif very truly, and 
feeling enthusiastically how splendidly and 
surely such a wife backed by money would 
help him on in his best ambitions. " I am 
not going nowl' he said, in a low tone, " I 
can only answer for myself.^' 
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"Theothers axe keener sportsmen ? '' she 
interrogated, carelessly, becatise she was 
conscious that it behoved her to say some- 
thing, and she could hardly concentrate her 
attention upon him suflSciently to say any- 
thing. 

" Not that, I think, but the others have 
not such a powerful counterattraction/' he 
Said, and then she did concentrate her 
attention upon him in a way he did not 
like. 

" Don't try to make pretty Speeches while 
you are eating partridge-pie, Mr. Carlyon/' 
she Said, looking him füll in the face and 
smiling. 

" I had a good example of the possibility 
of doing the two things well at once just 
opposite to me,'' he whispered, and as Mrs. 
Bruton's eyes followed his to the spot where 
Mr. Falconer lounged by Dora's side, the 
widow's heart beat faster than seemed well 
to her. Something like a jealous feeling 
shot through her, " though she coxdd never 
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be nearer to him than she was now/' she 
told herseif promptly. But it was hard that 
he should have kept the faith to her for so 
many years, only to let her see him break it 
in the first hour of their reimion ! Some 
such thoughts swept across her mind, but in 
manner she was barely interested in that 
which Bertie Carlyon had pointed out. " Oh, 
that sort of thing does very well between 
quite young people," she said, looking away 
from the sight that pained her, and so 
by chance bringing her soft sweet eyes 
to bear upon the man at her side again ; 
" but we are old sensible people, who enjoy 
the partridge-pie the more for eating it 
uninterrupted by any light skirmishing 
of the sort. I see your new novel ad- 
vertised. Do you write with both your 
hands and feet, or do you buy up all 
the rejeeted manuscripts of less fortunate 
authors ? " 

" I do it, how I can hardly teil you/' he 
said, shrugging bis Shoulders gaüy. « I have 
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a favour to ask you in connection with my 
new novel by-and-by." 

'' Ask it now." 

" No ; when we are alone/' he said, and 
sbe told bim " As you please/' 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE SHOOTING LUNCHEON. 

A GREAT many fallacious Statements are 
constantly being uttered relative to the 
marvellous power of a woman's will in all 
matters of manoeuvre and of the heart. The 
assertion is often made that if a woman sets 
her mind upon achieving the temporary sub- 
jection of a man, that it is nseless for that 
man to try to wriggle free of the coils she 
has wrapped about him, or to strive to 
bend straight the circumstances which she 
has warped to her own will Eeal life 
shows US a very diflFerent picture to the 
ideal that is so flatteringly painted of a 
woman's omnipotence. As a case in point, 
it may be mentioned that on this oecasion 
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Mrs. Bruton made up her mind while she 
was eating her luncheon that immediately 
after it she woiild compass a conversation with 
Mr. Falconer. She would even go so far as 
to make an opportunity for him to address 
her, and her recollections of old days justified 
her in thinking that he would gladly em- 
brace that opportunity. Fortified and sup- 
ported by this inward resolution to make a 
clean breast of it very soon, she bore the 
sight of his devotion to Dora meanwhile 
very bravely. But her fortitude was severely 
taxed when, the luncheon over, in spite of 
her will to the contrary, Mr. Falconer 
sauntered away by the side of the young 
syren who glowed into greater graco, and 
brightened into a more brilliant beauty with 
every Httle fresh triumpL , 

Slowly the other men gathered themselves 
and their guns together, and went off to 
fenew their Sports. The twQ defaulters from 
their ranks (for Bertie Carlyon never stirred 
from his ^lace by Mrs. Bruton's side) spoke 
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of them pityingly with calm, contented 
superiority as of " toilers after pleasure, who 
were not graced with the ability to take the 
goods the gods gave/' 

" What good are the gods giving you at 
this moment ? " Mrs. Bruton asked Bertie, 
rather crossly. Mr. Falconer and Dora were 
slowly but surely removing themselves from 
all chance of interruption from a communion 
with their fellows, by a gradual ascent of the 
steepest hüls. No wonder Mrs. Bruton feit 
cross, for she had given her old lover one of 
those looks of invitation that a man is not 
readily forgiven for having disregarded. And 
he had so disregarded it that she feit addi- 
tionally angry, for he met it and replied to 
it with a negative look — a cold, discouraging 
negative look. Bertie Carlyon's beatifie State 
grated harshly upon her — although she was 
the cause of his beatitude. 

"Mr. Falconer is soon slain after his 
retum, isn't he ? " Helen asked, laughingly, 
and in utter unconsciousness of the pain her 
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words caused her admired friend the widow. 
Digby Bumington, whose fate, as far as 
Helen was concemed, was accomplished, and 
who therefore had nothing further to win in 
that direction, had gone off blithely from his 
betrothed. It was only those whose love was 
being weighed in the balance still, and who 
dreaded that it might be found wanting who 
lingered. By reason of this dispensation, 
Helen had nothing to do save to look at the 
others, and so natnrally her regards feil upon 
those who gave her the most to look at. 

** Your friend Mr. Falconer is not married, 
then?'' Mrs. Bruton Said, resting her elbow in 
her lap and supporting her cheek upon it as 
she leant forward languidly. She was looking 
specially well in one of the fantastic much- 
puffed dresses of the day — a dress of rieh 
material and exquisite make, and yet for all 
thatrichness of material and fashionablenessof 
form — a dress that was not incongruous with 
the surroundings and the Situation. No wo- 
man would have been absolutely pleasing in 

VOL. I. o 
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Mr. Carlyon's eyes who dressed herself eitlier 
meanly or incongruously. The only thing 
that jarred upon his vision in the picture 
before him was the plain gold ring upon her 
left hand. That she was a widow was a draw- 
back to him in his eyes. But it was a draw- 
back that she could not remedy now, however 
wiUing she might be to do so at his instiga- 
tion. And there was compensation for her 
widowhood in the thought of that which her 
widowhood had brought her. 

He was determined to do it, therefore it 
would be well he told himself to do it quickly. 
His proposing to her before she came to Court 
Eoyal, or rather before the day fixed for her 
to come to Court Eoyal, might be considered 
a premature step by some people. But to 
his mind there was neither indelicacy, pre- 
maturity, or anything of the sort about it. 
If she accepted him, and did not desire to 
have her acceptation blazoned forth directly, 
he would keep silence about it, of course, and 
deport himself accordingly. After all, his 
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raptures would not be so intense as to lead 
him into any unseemly demonstration of 
gratified love or joy ! And if the other 
alternative was the one adopted— if she re- 
fased him I Why then he could but bow to 
the Situation, and leave her unmolested, and 
so, success or failure, he would dally no 
longer with opportunity, but would snatch 
the hour, and force it to serve him ! 

" Helen, will you come back with me and 
see the house Tm lodging in r^ Mrs. Bruton 
Said, when Mr. Falconer and Dora had 
walked quite out of sight. 

"I don^t think I can,'' Helen said, 
dubiously. 

" Why not ? Scrupulous about leaving 
your sister?" Mrs. Bruton said, with a 
faint smile. " I think she will be well 
guarded ; come back with me, and we will 
leave word with Mr. Carlyon that they are 
to follow US, and have some tea in an old- 
fashioned garden at the back of the farm- 
house, when they do come back." 

2 
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" But I don't See why I am to be left 
behind alone for tlieir convenience/' Mr. 
Carlyon protested, " if they must not be left 
to their own devices (which seem remark- 
ably pleasant od es), let us all wait for them ; 
don't condemn me to solitude." 

" Poor Mr. Carlyon, he shall not be called 
upon to oflfer up sacrifices on the altar of 
Mendship," Helen laughed. 

" Or on the altar of politeness," Mrs. Bru- 
ton muttered, but] Helen did not, and Mr. 
Carlyon would not, liear her. 

" I like the idea of tea in an old farm- 
house garden,'' Helen said, jumping up, " I 
will run after Dora and call her ; she will 
like it too.'' 

" Will she'?" Mr. Carlyon remarked, as the 
girl ran off and he found Hmself at length 
alone with Mrs. Bruton. " I am going to 
ask my favour of you now,'' he continued. 
" Will you come a little farther away from the 
seene of our revels — there's an atmosphere of 
broken meats here that isn't pleasant." 
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" No ; I think I will sit still, though," the 
lady Said, pouring some eau de Cologne 
into her hands as slie spoke. "Here; is 
that more refreshing ? " and she sent a light 
shower of it towards him. ' 

" Then I must sit still, too," he said, and 
he drew himself an inch or two nearer to 
her, and her instinets told her what the 
natnre of the! favour he' would ask of 
her was. 

" If I seem abrupt you will pardon me, 
won't you V he began ; " they will be back 
in a few minutes — I feel I am running a 
race against time." 

" Always a foolish thing to do," she said ; 
" because time is so strong and so sure, that 
he must beat you/' 

The favour I would ask is for myself/* 
I thought it was for your novel ? '' 

" That's part of the favour,'' he said, 
catching at a legitimate opportunity for 
deferring the important question ; '* I want 
you to let me dedicate it to you." 
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" That you may do, certainly ; if I were 
not rather sun-stricken and tired just at 
this moment, I would say pretty things 
glibly, and accept the dedication more 
flatteringly ; as it is / am tired," she 
wound up with suddenly, and it dawned 
upon Bertie Carlyon that she was not in 
an auspicious frame of mind to address. 
Still, he reminded himself, it is for a man 
to make successful opportunity, if success- 
ful opportimity be not made for him. He 
did not fear his fate too much. At the 
very worst she could but say him nay, 
and then he would be in precisely the 
same position he wa« in at present, neither 
better nor worse. It was really nothing to 
be tremulous about. 

" I'll consider all the other pretty things 
as Said, and be flättered by them accord- 
ingly, if you will only say one pretty thing 
now ; and that is * Yes,' to my entreaty that 
you will let me dedicate the new novel to 
my wife," he said, dropping his voice. 
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" Certainly, you may dedicate it to your 
wife ; but I did not know that you. were 
going to have one." 

" Nor did I know that I wished to have 
one until I met you again yesterday." 
Then he changed his tone, and asked her 
in all seriousness, if " she would let her- 
self be that wife to whom he might dedicate 
his book." 

She was not the type of woman who 
trembles and grows pale and agitated at 
such words as these. They would not have 
fluttered her had they been addressed to 
her by the being in the world who had 
the sole mastery of her heart. As it was 
her nerves were in perfeet order, and there 
was not the faintest display of confusion 
or embarrassment, for she was entirely in- 
different to the man at her side. Never- 
theless, she had no desire to put him in 
the Position of being openly worsted. In 
however small a degree his aim had been 
lofty, she did not wish that the Court 
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Royal servants should see it thrown to 
tlie dust. 

Rising up gracefully, and without the 
least fuss or huny, she said— 

" Let US follow the example the others- 
have set us," and he found himself carri^d 
along at her side for some couple of hun^ 
dred yards with his question still un- 
answered. When they had tumed the* 
comer of one of the over-lapping hills, the 
long chain of which on either side of the 
Valley caused an air of deceptively dan- 
gerous seclusion to reign, she paused and 
said — 

" We can speak here quite comfortably^ 
Do you know I am very sorry you asked me 
that favoiir, as you called it, because it's the 
one thing I can't grant/' 

She waited, but he neither pleaded, ex- 
postulated, nor protested. So she went on. 

" You want my reasons for saying this^ 
naturally ; and I haven't the least objeetion 
in the world to give them to you. Of 
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course I strike you as being a wealthy 
woman, and equally of course you would 
like a wealthy wife — ^^ 

"And equally, of course, I see you are 
ready to condemn me as a mere mercenary," 
he Said. 

"Not at all; I have far too high an 
opinion of mpelf, of my merely personal 
and mental claims, to believe that any man 
who wants to marry me wants my money 
alone ; but, the fact is, that the man whom 
I may many eventually will have to be 
satisfied with that unremunerative endow- 
ment. I lose everything by the terms of 
my husband's will should I marry again ; 
a merely mercenary man would have dis- 
covered that fact before he committed him- 
seif to an oflfer, Mr. Carlyon,'' she wound 
up with holding her hand out to him 
frankly. Then, seeing that his position was 
painful, that he could not actually renounce 
his worded hope of having her until she 
helped him to do it, she added — 
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" Therefore, you see, that it is out of the 
question ; if I were a romantic young girl, 
and very much in love with you, I should 
still hesitate before I accepted an offer that 
would cut me off from the indulgence of 
much that I have leamt to love in life. 
As it is, I am not a romantic young girl, 
and I'm not in love with you — but I am 
your very good friend, and I hope to see 
you with a better wife than I should have 
made you, under the most auspicious cir- 
cumstances." 

He was in a difl&cult position ; in such 
a difficult position that he found it very 
hard either to speak or to keep silence. It 
was true that, after what she had told 
him, he could not, in justice to himself 
and in common-sense, wish that her defi- 
nitive had been different. But it was also 
true that it was remarkably awkward to 
teU such a frank woman this fact with 
equal frankness. There would have been 
imbecility in pressing his suit ; but, on the 
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other band, would there not be sometliiiig 
like pusillanimity in so suddenly relinquish- 
ing it ? But it was imperative on him that 
he should say something. 

" I am grateful for yom- friendship, since 
I can win nothing warmer; very grateful 
for it, Mrs. Bruton/' he said, at last. " After 
what you have told me I shall never have 
the presumption to look for anything higher 
at your hands ; I do not so rate myself 
as to believe that I could compensate in 
any degree for * the loss of the things you 
have leamt to love in life/ " 

He attempted to give the quotation from 
her own words in a little tone of bittemess, 
but she would not have it so between them. 
Her own heart was heavy enough just then, 
poor woman. She did not want to have a 
misunderstanding with a man whom she 
rather liked than otherwise. So she tumed 
from his case to her own, and said — 

" Are not such conditions of enjoying 
money cruel ? Mr. Bruton, I believe, never 
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hoped or wished that I should be so faitliful 
to his memory as never to love again ; he 
hoped that I should love and be loved/ 
and be made to smart and waver, and 
finally be left. He wanted me to be made 
suflfer, not to be made seciire/' 

She looked eager, angry, interested, in- 
jnred, as she spoke, and she gained the point 
she had in view when she commeneed 
speaking. Her companion ceased to think 
more of himself than of her. 

" I can only hope for you that you will 
keep your heart always in as perfect check 
as you have done hitherto/' 

" I have not kept it in check hitherto/* 

she Said, looking half sad and half cross 

as she said it, but not one bit ashamed. 

" I have let myself anticipate and imagine 
aU sorts of impossibilities— even within 

the last few days." This confession she 

made with all amphtude, in order that he 

might feel the less chagrin for having 

raised his hopes, and for having won dis- 
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appointment to himself through so raising 
them — 

" A fellow-feeling makes us wond'rous kind." 

This truth she suggested to him for his 
comfort. It had the effect she desired, but 
it also raised his curiosity. 

"And is it possible that the reality has 
fallen short of your anticipations and ima- 
ginings?" heasked. 

" The reality bids fair to be very bitterly 
painful to me/' she said, with all the energy 
that pique and pride, and wasted love, could 
impart into her tone. " Come, let us go 
back to the place were they left us, Mr. 
Carlyon; by this time even the gratified 
beauty and her new slave must be tired 
of wandering about in the heat, and ready 
to resume society." When she said that, 
Mr. Carlyon began to suspect that Miss 
Dora Jocelyn had in some way or other 
crossed Mrs. Bruton's path of gold ; but in 
what way, or with whom, he could not 
guess. 
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" This is all to be as if it had not been, 
mind that/^ she said to him, as they walked 
dowly back to tbe spot where the shooting 
luncheon had been eaten, "When I come 
to Court Koyal on Monday, if I don't find 
you there to give me a glad welcome, I shall 
be UBfeignedly hurt." 

" I will obey you, Mrs. Bruton ; at any 
cost to myself, since you wish it; I wiU 
ßtay on — and get more severely singed, 
-perhaps." He was only too glad to obey 
her and stay on at Court Koyal ; but too 
much gladness shown would have impaired 
the grace of his concession, he fancied. 
" Not that it's too pleasant for a fellow 
to be thrown much into the society of a 
woman who has just refused him," he con- 
tinued stealing a glance. 

"Ah! but consider the circumstances. 
They take away all the sting, don't they 
now. Here we are back just in time ; does 
not Miss Jocelyn look triumphant 1 '' 

"As a woman may look who ha« just 
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accomplished her destiny," he said, caxe- 
lessly ; and then Dora and Helen and Mr, 
Falconer came too close to the pair whose 
footsteps have been followed for furtlier 
private colloquy to be possible between 
them. 

" Triumphant as a woman may look who 
has just accomplished her destiny/' These 
were the words used to describe Dora^s 
appearance, and, it is a fact, that they de- 
scribed her appearance remarkably welL 
She did look triumphant, successful, capable 
of carrying all before her, Great as Mrs. 
Bruton's beauty was, it lacked this crowning 
charmthatheryoung rival possessed — ^namely, 
the look of power of carrying all before it by 
right of her youth. It haß been said in a 
commendatory spirit of Mrs, Bruton, that 
there was nothing extreme about her. But 
in an equally commendatory spirit it may 
be said of Dora Jocelyn, that there was a 
most charming air of extreme vitality about 
her. She had that vigour of physique and 
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manner which betokens perfect purity of 
mind and body. The active mind may, and 
frequeritly does, dwell in the limp, enfeebled 
frame, and the healthful vigorous frame 
oftentimes contains the Hmp, enfeebled mind. 
But the supposition that the two are united 
— ^that the vitality of the one is but a 
fitting illustration of the vitality of the 
other — imparts a rare charm to the happy 
possessor who is aecredited with both. 

In the glory of her youth, tasting at this 
moment of the first fruits of that sun of 
joyous loveliness which she had about her, 
trying her flight into hitherto unknown 
(though not undreamt of ) regions of con- 
quest and excitement, Dora Jocelyn did give 
beholders the impression of being radiantly, 
triumphantly happy. 

" He has taken the leap — he has proposed 
to her," Mrs. Bruton thought, with a prick 
at her heart as she thought it, as the two 
wandering forces joined themselves together. 
And though the beautiful widow had re- 
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signed this man of her own free will ten 
years ago, it seemed to her now that she was 
being called upon to make a fresh sacrifice, 
and compelled to a more soul-subduing 
resignation. " Not one word in private with 
him yet — not one look at me which he might 
not bestow upon a stranger. And in the very 
first honr of onr reunion he draws out a 
fresh scheme of happiness for himself." She 
almost repented herseif of not having em- 
braeed poverty and Bertie Carlyon's oflfer. 
At any rate, if she had forfeited her fortune 
and taken that agreeable and extravagant 
young man for better and worse, she would 
have had füll oecupation in keeping, or in 
trying to keep, a variety of hungry wolves 
at bay — ^wolves that had been created by 
Bertie's former habits, and unavoidable 
wolves that the exigencies of everyday life 
in her new domestic relations would be sure 
to bring forth and multiply. Then she re- 
membered how essential to her well-being, 
comfort, and unehecked expenditure, and 

VOL. I. P 
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a superiority to the duU detaik of a never- 
ending System of economy each and aU 
were. And in the midst of her annoyance 
and heart-soreness, she feit glad that she had 
not been angry enough with another man at 
the moment Bertie spoke, to do that rash 
thing which would only have intensified her 
misery. And then she feil to watching Dora 
and Mr. Falconer with hungry, haughty 
glances that did not escape the former, until 
the time came for them all to go home, and 
tili that time Dora was so triumphant. 

But when the two Miss Jocelyns had 
seated themselves in the pony-carriage, and 
it seemed impossible but that in another 
minute Mrs. Bruton must be left alone, that 
lady roused herseif. The Jocelyns' pony- 
carriage was one of those basket sociables 
which can, on an emergency, hold fonr, and 
Dora, as she seated herseif, while Helen was 
gathering up the reins, compressed her dress 
down to make more room, and looked with 
an inviting smile at Mr. Falconer, and told 
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her sister "not to be in a hurry," and 
otherwise hinted that the emergency had 
come. But Bertie Carlyon, who had no 
object now in waiting on the widow, and 
who had equally no object in furthering 
Dora's and Mr. Falconer's advances towards 
each other, foiled Miss Jocelyn's plan. He 
stepped in and seated himself opposite to 
Helen, requesting that he might be per- 
mitted to do so, and apologising for doing so 
in the same breath. And when he had done 
that, it seemed to dawn upon them all for 
the first time that Mrs. Bruton must not be 
permitted to walk home alone. 

"Be a dear, sensible woman, and come 
home with US at once, and send a servant for 
your things," Helen urged, holding in her 
ponies with difficulty. ** Mamma will think 
aU sorts of things, if you don't." 

" At the risk of over-charging Lady 
Caroline's mind, I think I must stand to 
my original Intention," Mrs. Bruton said, 
smiling. 
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" But to leave you here at the top of Dale- 
End alone does seem so shabby." 

" Mrs. Bruton need not be alone, if she 
will accept my escort/* Mr. Falconer said^ 
Coming forward. And Mrs. Bruton did 
accept his escort, and Dora*s air of being 
triumphant f aded in a moment. 



CHAPTER X. 

BORA IS CONGRATULATED. 

The pony-carriage drove off, Helen nod- 
ding and smiling adieu in the free affable 
way in which a girl whose heart is not 
touched by him can smile adieu to a man 
who seems to be devoting himself to another 
woman. But Dora was incapable of this 
feint of being friendly and satisfied. She 
was feeling horribly angry and offended both 
with Mrs. Bruton and Mr. Falconer. During 
the last hour or two — especially during the 
time they had been stroUing about alone 
— she had been taking pains to put herseif 
in the fairest light before Mr. Falconer. 
She had not said very much to him in 
words, but she had said much in manner, 
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and in looks, and by her very süence. The 
few sentences ehe had uttered had been suf- 
ficient to convince liim that she had a good 
memory for all that he had said and had 
implied to her. And he had shown himself 
pleased by her, and interested in her, and 
dazzled by her, although that other beauty, 
that Mrs. Bruton, had blazed upon them so 
bewilderingly. He had told her a great deal 
about Dollington, and about his early life, 
while his father, and mother, and only sister 
had been alive. The people who had been 
occupylng it for the last ten years had let it 
fall into decay to a great degree. 

" The gardens have gone astray, and the 
fumitnre looks faded and shabby to me 
now,'' he said. " It used to look all right 
when we lived there ; but now it strikes me 
as being tawdry and vulgär.^' 

"You can't fail to associate it with the 
strangers who have been using it so long- 
that is why it will never seem the same to 
you again/' Dora said, and there was a 
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strain of sympathy in the speech that pleased 
him. Then he went on to teil her how he 
hoped graduaUy to re-embellish DoUington ; 
to get the home look to come back to the 
place, and to do away with every evidence 
of its having known other inhabitants than 
the Falconers. 

" It quite hurt me to see that they have 
tumed what was a pet anemone bed of my 
mother's, into a croquet ground/* he said, 
" I have no right in reason to be hurt about 
it, because I never hinted my desire to them 
when I left that they should keep any of the 
arrangements intact; my heart was heavy 
at the time, and I thought everything that 
was outside the cause of that heaviness a 
trifle." 

** Your heart was heavy at leaving Dol- 
lington ? '' 

" No, no. I rejoiced in the power I had of 
leaving Dollington. My trouble came from 
quite another quarter." Then he paused 
for a moment or two, and then continued 
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with a laugh, " it was a young man's trouble 
— I may ask you to listen to it some day." 

Her heart had throbbed when he said that, 
and she had stolen a glance at him which 
was eloquent, and informed with that tender 
curiosity which is pure sympathy. 

" I shall be so glad when that day comes/' 
she Said, in a soft voiee ; and as she said it 
he did feel glad that he had kept the faith 
to Mabel Bruton until he had met with this 
peerless young beauty, who liked him for 
himself with such winning celerity. Could 
that day, on which he should ask her to hear 
the tale of his former and his present love 
come too soon for his own happiness ? He 
thought not. Still he held himself in 
check, and resolved not to shock her by a 
premature declaration of his passion. Yet, 
for all this resolve, he could not abstain from 
giving utterance to the half-hints and pro- 
testations with which men do at such times 
conceive they have a right to perplex and 
bewüder a girl. 
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*'Yes, I shall teil the tale of that old 
trouble to you, Miss Jocelyn, whatever it 
may cost me," he said, bending bis bead to 
look into ber face, as be walked on at ber 
aide. 

" If it costs you pain to speak of it, I could 
not bear to bear a word," sbe replied, lifting 
up ber eyes. 

" It is not tbe pain I dread, it is wbat my 
ample confession may cause me to lose. Still 
I sball make it, if you will bear me. I tbink 
I sball wait until I get you to DoUington 
one day ; you will be more softly disposed 
towards me — ^more inclined to grant my 
request wben you see bow solitary I am 
tbere." 

"Am I likely to see DoUington soon V sbe 
asked, witb a sligbt access of colour and 
confusion. 

"I am going to ask Lady Caroline to 
make a party tbere to luncbeon next week." 

" I sbould like best to see DoUington alone 
witb you, Mr. Falconer : but I know tbat 
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can't be managed. Lady Caroline would 
faint at the impropriety of the Suggestion ; 
but we shall be such a parfy next week that 
I shall be afraid of looking upon Dollington 
as a show place, and I hate show places/' 
But you mustn't hate DoUington." 
Why not — ^why must not I hate Dolling- 
ton V She asked it with much seeming 
innocence; but for all that seeming inno- 
cence, he saw that she was beut on making 
him speak out if possible. He feit flattered 
by the desire ; at the same time, he was not 
going to gratify it just now. So he only 
Said,— ' 

" Why not 1 Because Dollington is mine, 
and is to be my home. I shall be very 
much pained and disappointed, if you do 
not leam to love Dollington/' 

And when he had said that, they both feit 
that he had gone very far indeed. Still, 
Dora was resolved that he should go a little 
further, if it waB in her power so to make 
him go. Accordingly, she said, — 
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"And who will teach me the lesson, I 
must have a master, you know ? '^ 

"I will be that master/' he was sajdng 
wlien Helen came up to look for them. No 
wonder Dora went back feeling and looking 
very triumphant, and even less wonder that 
she leant back in aggrieved sulky silence 
when she was driven away from the sight of 
the man who had said those words in att^nd- 
ance on another and equally lovely woman. 

Mr, Falconer had feit bound in courtesy 
to oflfer his escort to the unprotected lady 
whom the others were about to leave alone 
amongst the hiUa But he made the oflfer 
eonstrainedly, feeling that it would be well 
for him if she should refiise it He had 
been considerably upset by that accidental 
meeting with her this day, and in the con- 
fusion of mind consequent on that upsetting 
he had suflfered himself to say more to Dora 
Jocelyn than seemed well in his own judg- 
ment just yet. For many years he had 
observed a sincere fidelity of heart to the 
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lady who had jilted him, and who now had 
come before him again, a widow, free to be 
wooed and won for all he knew to the con- 
trary. But, for all that fidelity, he had no 
desire, in this their first meeting, to so woo 
and win her. It seemed like a special inter- 
position of Fortune to him that the other 
girl shotdd have fallen across his path three 
days ago, since she was the only one who 
had been gifted with the power of putting 
Mrs. Bruton out of his heart 

*' A week ago and this chance meeting 
would have made me as abject a slave to her 
as of old," he thought, as he glanced at the 
wonderfully beautiful woman Walking by his 
side so quietly, "but I have a talisman 
against her now." The talisman he referred 
to was Dora's ready reception of his rash 
remarks. Perhaps if he had not permitted 
himself to go as far as he had gone with the 
one, he might not have experieneed such an 
absolute sense of security now that he was 
alone with the other. 
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" I shall not tax your politeness and try 
your powers of Walking too severely, I 
hope; my lodgings are very near." These 
were the first words she brought herseif to 
say, and she said them with a double motive. 
She really wished to relieve him of *any 
uneertainty he might be feeling as to the 
length of the walk, and she also reaUy 
wished with equal eamestness to discover 
whether or not he had reeeived her note. 
The possibiHty that he might not have done 
so was just dawning upon her. 

" Are you lodging down here ? It is a 
very pretty country." 

So he might have said to an aequaintance 
made on the previous day, and to be dropped 
with certainty the next hour. She was in 
revolt in a moment naturally at his saying it 
to her. 

" A very pretty country, and the day is 
most charming, quite seasonable. One won- 
ders why nature should be so good and true 
when one's fellow creatures are such superficial 
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shams," she said, her voice trembling a little 
and her face gaining an additional tinge 
of colour. Now that she was alone with 
him, she could not help waking some of 
the old chords — and thrilling to them 
herseif. 

"Truth and goodness are often so very 
much thrown away upon one's fellow- 
creatures/' he said, drily, thinking the whüe 
that her speech was a marvellously cool 
and daring one to be made by a woman 
who had violated any nnmber of vows and 
protestations as she had done with regard to 
him. 

*' Not thrown away," and now she tumed 
her face slightly towards him, and he could 
not help seeing that it was a face fraught 
with beauty as great, or even greater, than 
Dora Jocelyn's. Beautiful and charming as 
it had been to him in days of yore, it pos- 
sessed a richer beauty and a fuller charm 
now to his more mature taste. A feeling 
of savage regret seized him that all this 
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should have been denied him, that all this 
should have been wasted on another man^ on 
the old business brüte she had mamed. 

■ 

She almost thought with him for that 
instant. There was a dangerous look of 
correspondence in their eyes as they met, 
and she repeated, 

"Not thrown away, good seed always 
Springs up sooner or later, and bears fruit 
that is not always seen by the sower." 

" Fruit that may be very bitter, if the seed 
has been in the ground over-long/' he said, 
slightingly ; " but why are we talking in 
parables, Mrs. Bruton, the style of to-day is 
so much easier ? '* 

" But so much can't be asked and told in 
the style of to-day," she said, soffcly. For 
the life of her she could help feeling in love 
with and unhappy about this onee discarded 
lover of hers, now that he was before her in 
the flesh again. And reason and common- 
sense, and selfishness alike told her that it 
was hopeless, altogether hopeless, however 
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he might incline towards her. She could 
not give up all and go penniless to a com- 
paratively poor man, and in her eyes the 
master of Dollington was a comparatively 
poor man. Still, for all this knowledge, she 
could not help hankering after some show of 
interest from him. If he would only betray 
that, and ask her about herseif, and teil her 
about himself, and convince her that he had 
never taken another woman to wife because 
of his unforgotten love for her, she would be 
happier than she had been for years. She 
was yeaming to be free, and friendly, and 
confidential with him, and she could not 
break the barriers down at once. 

" But so much cannot be asked and told 
in the style of to-day," she said. 

" I think so ; I think I can find words for 
all I have to ask and teil,'' he said, laughing. 

And that laugh broke down her wall of 
prudence, and stung her into the imprudence 
of showing him how much she feit. 

" You have so little to hear about and to 
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say to me, you are so absolutely indiflFerent 
to everything conceming me " 

" Mrs, Bruton, you evidently forget that 
it was your own band, not mine, that 
severed us, and pointed out the utter 
absurdity of our taking any interest in each 
other. I am delighted to see you well and 
happy/' 

" You are not bitter against me V sbe 
pleaded, fervently, beut on winning bim to 
softness now. " You are not bitter against 
me ] Let me have the consolation of hear- 
ing that you are not bitter against me ? '^ 

They were very near to the farmhouse 
now, and it was quite time that the climax 
should be reached. 

*' No/' he Said, coolly striking a stone out 
of his path with a rough ash stick he had 
cut and trimm ed. Then he added an un- 
truth, " I never feit bitter against you after 

I knew that you were actually married to 
Mr. Bruton.-' 

" He was very good to me,'' she said, with 

YOL. I. Q 
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a sudden sobemess, a sudden rush of recol- 
lection, ä sudden sense of loyalty to the 
dead man. Then she asked hurriedly, and 
apparently without much purpose, — 

"Were you very much surprised to see 
me to-day ? '' 

" Very much, indeed Is this really where 
you axe lodging ? '' 

« Yes/' she said, hurriedly, with a rush of 
relief at having ascertained that her note 
had not been received and scomed by him. 
" Yes, Mr. Carlyon called on me yesterday, 
so the poor little representative of Mrs. 
Grundy down in this part of the world won't 
be shocked if you come in and see how I am 
lodged/' But he could not bring himself to 
cross her threshold yet. 

Meantime, the two girls and Bertie Car- 
lyon had driven home. Dora still silent, 
sad, and sulky from an undefined dread of 
miscomprehension on the part of some, and 
wavering on the part of others. It seemed 
to her that Mr. Falconer had been so very 
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marked in his manner towards her ; that he 
had, indeed, said enough to her to justify 
her in thinking that he meant much, and 
other people in thinking that he meant mora 
And her own desire was that he should 
meah all that his words might mean. She 
had offcen heard it stated, as a well authenti- 
cated faet, that a man does not propose, in 
other words, does not ask a woman to be his 
wife in so many words. Surely, if such was 
the Gase, Mr. Falconer's language was the 
very plainest that could have been used. 
He had said that he hoped that she would 
leam to love his old home, and when she had 
asked who the master was to be that should 
teach her the lesson, he had declared that 
he would be that master» Nothing could be 
plainer or more satisfactory save the plainest 
and most satisfactory direct offer that people 
said '^never was made." She tumed the 
matter over in her mind, over and over 
again, and she looked at it from every side. 
From every side, that is, where the view was 

Q2 
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pleasant and coincided with her own wishes. 
Finally, she decided that "he must have 
meant it/' " It/' being an oflfer of marriage, 
and she then, with a flash of happiness 
queerly dashed with doubt, feit convinced 
that she was engaged. 

But how would the truth come out ? 
How, and when, and to whom ? Was it his 
part or her part to make it known to the 
home department ? She had read many a 
tale of the iniquity of young girls who con- 
ceal such important events as proposals and 
engagements from their nearest and dearest, 
to the grief and anger of these latter. There 
was a vagueness about her betrothal cer- 
tainly, but then (on the authority of people 
who ought to know) so there was about 
the majority of betrothals. Dora was very 
clever in many things, very correct in 
many of her deductions. She told herseif, 
with some truth, that Mr. Falconer was 
not the type of man who would like to 
be looked upon as having behaved badly 
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to the daughter of Mr. Jocelyn of Court 
Koyal. 

" If it comes out in the course of conver- 
sation with my sister, it will be a most 
natural thing, and I can't be called indeli- 
cately hasty in announcing it," Dora thought 
to herseif as, on their retum home, she 
slowly travelled up-stairs to her room, " and 
if Helen knows it, most of them will know 
it before that woman comes on Monday." 
"That woman'' was Mrs. Bruton, against 
whom Dora's instincts wamed her already. 

Her first engagement ! It is an epoch in 
thi life of every young girl ; and shady 
and undefined as Dora to herseif allowed 
hers to be, still there was something in- 
finitely agreeable in the thought of it — ^when 
she did not think of it too clearly. There 
was something delightful to the girl who had 
been aecustomed all her life to be nothing 
save to the inmates of her grandfather's 
house, in the idea of the accession of conse- 
quence that would be hers when it was 
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known that she was engaged to be married 
to Mr. Falconer of Dollington. There was 
something delightful in the anticipation of 
the freedom of a married woman's life. She 
pictured herseif dispensing hospitality to and 
charming the neighbourhood, and leading 
the local fashions, and gradually improving 
the local mind. There was more that was 
deHghtfiil in the reflection that she might 
openly and honourably show her regard for 
and interest in Mr. Falconer, as Helen 
showed hers for the boy-lover Digby Bum- 
ington. These thoughts were so delightfiil 
that they nearly drove all doubtfulness as to 
the reality of the bright picture she had 
painted out of her head ! His words had 
been conclusive enough. But if further 
evidence had been wanting, had she not the 
testimony of his thrilling tones and manner, 
and looks to satisfy and assure her. So she 
was determinately satisfied and assured, änd 
longing to unburthen herseif of some portion 
of her new-bom felicity by the time Helen 
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dame up to speak to her before dressing for 
dinner. 

" Nearly ready, Dora, and I haven't got as 
far as taking off my hat yet. Oh ! dear, 
dear ! how feeding out of doors in the heat 
of the day disables one. I have been 
loitering about, waiting for Digby on the 
lawn ; and, behold, to me there came, 
instead of Digby, Mr. Falconer! Mrs. 
Bruton didn't keep him long, did she 1 " 

" Of course not,'' Dora said, elevating her 
nose ; " why should she keep him long ? 
How you do over-estimate that Mrs. Bruton, 
to be sure ! " 

" It's impossible to over-estimate her 
beauty,'' Helen said, eagerly. "Look to 
your laureis, Dora, when she comes. For my 
part, I can fancy her wiiming any man from 
any woman that he was not actually 
^ngaged to/' 

" If he is actually engaged, I suppose the 
other woman needn't trouble herseif to look 
to her laureis," Dora said, tuming her heäd 
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over her Shoulder towards her sister with a 
significant triumphant smile. 

" You don't mean that ? " Helen said, 
starting up. " What, already ! oh, Dora \ 
how pleased papa and everyone will be ; it 
was while you were Walking, wasn't it ; 
what did he say ? ^' 

" How can you remember what Digby 
said ? '' Dora said, smiling still, though her 
spirits feil a little at the question. 

" No ; yes I can, though ; he used to call 
me his little wife when we were children ; 
and when we were grown up he said some- 
thing siUy that made me understand that he 
wished the old arrangement to last. One 
can never teil exactly what a man says at 
such times, I believe." 

" Then why did you ask me what Mr. 
Falconer said ? " Dora retorted, feeling in- 
finitely relieved by the contemplation of the 
very favourable precedent Helen had held up 
before her. 

" You'll be married before me ; when 
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does he want to be mamed ? " Helen ques- 
tioned, in all the sympathetic excitement 
that a new engagement occasions. 

" I really don't know ; he wants me to go 
to Dollington next week to look at the 
place/^ Dora said. 

" And to suggest improvements, of course ? 
Nice man ! He isn't dilatory, that's one good 
thing ; charming to have you at Dollington. 
Dora, you lucky, lucky, dear girl. I am so 
glad ! He will have a solemn interview with 
papa to-night. Digby had that, I remember, 
and then they will come out, and your 
health will be drunk as the future Mrs. 
Falconer of Dollington/' 

Dora's heart throbbed one instant with 
elation, then sank the next with a pang of 
something that was not quite either fear or 
doubt, but that might easily develope into 
both. Would all these things that Helen 
was prognosticating in such a golden spirit 
of generous participation be for her (Dora) ? 
Above all, would they be soon 1 She knew 
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the feeling that caused the pang now. It 
was neither doubt nor fear ; it was simply 
the dread of suspense. 

"I shall go and teil mamnia at once/' 
Helen said, after a little more desultory con- 
versation. " She will be so proud and 
pleased ; and to have it happen while Unde 
and Aunt Lynton are liere, too — ^if s so nice 
— ^and your grandmamma and Aunt Grace ; 
have you told them yet ? '' 

^'No/' Dora had not told them yet. 
" Oh ! shabby," the young girl exclaimed ; 
" defrauding them of such joy. Come along 
at onee ! '' 

"But Tm afraid if I teU them aU 
that they will say something to Mr. 
Falconer before he says more about it 
himself/' Dora said, with a qualm of 
hesitation. 

" Not they — not a bit of it ; come and 
teil them ; they all will feel jealous if it's 
not told to them all simultaneously. ' Say 
something to Mr. Falconer/ indeed ! I 
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wonder how long you'll call him * Mr. Fal- 
coner/ You prettiest bride-elect that ever 
lived, come with me and publish your 
triumph." 

Then, in utter ignorance of the tumult of 
mind that Dora was in as to how much was 
real and how much was fancy favoured by 
circumstances, Helen dragged her sister off 
"to confess/' as she called it, "to precipi- 
tate matters very rashly indeed/' as Dora 
feit herseif to be doing. However, having 
told Helen with such decision that she was 
engaged to Mr. Falconer, there was no 
appeal against Helenes telling it to everyone 
eise. " See the conquering heroine comes/' 
Helen said, opening old Mrs. Elliot's door, 
and peeping in, " Aunt Grace, Dora and Mr. 
Falconer are such impetuous people that they 
have agreed to be married before you and I 
have had time to think about such vanities.'' 
Then she leffc Dora to face the storm of con- 
gratulation and inquiry and wonderment 
that ensued upon this announcement, and 
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ran off to her mother, whom she foirnd 
enduring Lady Lynton. 

" Mamma, Mr. Falconer has proposed to 
Dora ! Let us be grateful to shooting 
luncheons, for he s just the man she ought to 
marry." 

" I am heartily glad of it/' Lady Caroline 
Said, fervently. " I will go and teil her how 
much happiness I hope she will have, and 
confidently expect she will have/' 

So before dianer that day Dora went 
through all the pleasurable emotione of being 
congratulated on a thoroughly auspicions 
engagement. 



CHAPTER XL 



A DILEMMA. 



Lady Caroline's congratulations to her 
step-daughter on her prospects were all that 
was delicate, tender, and sympathetic. Dora 
feit a temporary elation — a foretaste of that 
which was to be her portion perpetually, she 
hoped — as Lady Caroline enlarged to an 
eager agitated audience composed of Mrs. 
Elliot, Grace, and Helen, on the advantages 
of the match, "The owner of Dollington 
would be a good match for any girl he 
loved, even if he were less well endowed 
with worldly goods than he is ; but, as it's 
worldly goods that we want while we live in 
this World, we can but rejoice that he has 
what he has, as well as that he is what he 
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is/' she Said, waxmly. "Dora is a most 
fortiinate and enviable girl/^ 

Then Dora was kissed and caressed all 
round, an ordeal to which she submitted 
passively, feeling half stunned with the 
fear that things might not arrange them- 
selves in accordance with this part of the 
Programme through which she was now 
passing, and half expeetant of success re- 
warding the daxing which was taking so 
much for granted. 

By-and-by, as the dinner honr approached, 
Lady Caaxjlme disappeared from their midst, 
and Dora feit with dismay that her father 
was being told of what ! Her engagement 
they all called it. And she conld not in 
justice and equity blame them for so calling 
it, for had not she herseif said or implied 
that she was engaged to Mr. Falconer ? Her 
cheeks grew hot and cold at the thought 
of the confusion that would arise should Mr. 
Falconer have meant less than she had 
fancied and asserted that he had meant. 
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What awkwaxdness it would occasion to 
them all ! What hmniliation to herseif more 
especially. I Why had he been so mystical 
about what he really and truly wanted (she 
feit sure that he really and truly wanted her 
to marry him) as to plunge her into this 
agonising State of doubt and uncertainty? 
And why had they aU pouneed upon her 
unguarded Statement like hawks upon a 
dove, causing her to reiterate, and endorse it, 
and to give it all the weight of repetition ? 

Supposing he showed , but no she could 

not suppose that he could do anything so 
heartless and mean as seem surprised when 
anything was said to him about it by one of 
them, and she feit hombly sure now that one 
of them would soon say something to him 
about it. She longed to see her father and 
to implore him to hold his peace, and not 
seem to think anything about it imtil Mr* 
Falconer spoke. Then what if Mr. Falconer 
should never speak at all ! What if he 
should ignore that which had sounded to 
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her like a word of promise ? What if he 
should think her over-anxious to secure him ? 
What if he had been trifling with^ her? 
SMelding himself under ambiguous words 
that when analysed might have been ad- 
dressed to her grandmother or aiint ! What 

if 1 The second dinner-beU rang, aiid 

she was obliged to go down-stairs without 
indidging in further miserable specidation. 

The report had been wafted all over the 
house — ^the report of her engagement. She 
read that they had heard it in the solemn 
set faces of the servants who threw open the 
drawing-room door for her as she hurriedly 
entered, wishing, oh ! so ardently, that she 
could relive these last three hours. She feit 
it in the understanding sympathetic squeeze 
which Digby Bumington bestowed upon her 
hand as he grasped it in passing with Helen 
on his arm. She blushed under the con- 
viction that it was so, as she strove to bear 
calmly the meaning kindly glances which 
Lord Lynton gave her. The report had 
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been wafted all over the house, and each 
individual in the house had heard of and 
commented upon it. How would they all 
look ? — what would they all have heard ? — 
what comments would they all be free to 
make before this hour to-morrow ? 

It seemed to her that there was mockery 
in her father's benignant glances at her. 
That there was satire deep and subtle in 
Lady Lynton's full-blown smile. For several 
minutes after she was seated at table (Bertie 
Carlyon had taken her in) she dared not 
look up and face Mr. Falconer, whom she 
feit sure was exactly opposite to her. He 
had, as on the first day of his arrival, taken 
her grandmother in, and Dora had a choking 
Sensation of horror as the thought oecurred 
to her that the garrulous old lady would be 
sure to commit her (Dora). But why should 
she call it *^ committing her," she asked her- 
seif, with quicker Indignation against herseif 
even. She had thought that his words 
might be construed to mean that great and 

VOL. I. B 
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important thing which sie had assumed and 
avowed them to mean. If they were of less 
account, if they were capable of another in- 
terpretation, if in short she had ascribed to 
them a meaning which they did not possess, 
more shame to him for rendering them so 
ambiguous, and no shame to her for the 
error that was more of the heart than the 
head ! 

These were some of her thoughts as she 
' sat trying to eat and to seem unembarrassed, 
and conscious of a great buming desire to be 
no more troubled with the aflfair, but just to 
let it driffc on under the management or mis- 
management of others. But she knew that 
thus much would not be granted to her. She 
knew that she would not be suffered to re- 
main quiescent, but that she would be called 
upon to explain why and when and how the 
mistake (if there was one) had arisen in her 
mind. How she wished that she had only 
held her peace. How she wished that Helen 
had not innocently led her (Dora) on to the 
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making of the vaunt tliat liad brought tliis 
dire distress of doubt upon her. How 
cordially sbe loathed the well-meant sym- 
pathy and the genial congratulations which 
they were all so iinpleasantly ready to lavish 
upon her ! How, above all things, she 
dreaded Mr. Falconer's Solution of the diffi- 
culty ! 

You see she had not lied of malice pre- 
pense. She had been hurried into making a 
Statement of what she believed at the moment 
to be her belief. She lost her faith in her 
own hopes and wishes being equivalent to 
ascertained facts, now that she had come to 
cooUy consider them. But just while she 
had been speaking to Helen it had seemed 
to her that her own assertion that it was so, 
was the one thing requisite to give thfe affair 
a tangibility, to make of the ideal a material 
joy. If it tumed out . that she had been 
premature, there would be no bounds set to 
her anger against those who had been the 
cause of her being so. 

B 2 
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Bertie Caxlyon was in very good spirits 
this night, but they were thrown away upon 
Dora. She could not listen to him, fiar less 
could she reply to him. Her whole atten- 
tion was concentrated on the other . side of 
the table, on her lover, and her grandmother ; 
and this not ajBfectionately, but in anxious 
agonised endeavour to make out what they 
were saying to one another, more especially 
what the old lady was saying to the young 
man. From time to time she caught the 
words, " Dollington '' and "when I settle/* 
and those raised her into a hopeful frame of 
mind. But then again she reflected that he 
might use these words if he didn't mean to 
marry her, or if he did mean to marry some- 
body eise ; and this reflection cast her into 
a despairing State of mind. Altogether it 
may be coneeived that she was heartily glad 
when Lady Caroline gave the signal, and 
she, amongst others, was free to flee away 
into solitude and silence for twenty minutes. 

But even now she only exchanged one 
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form of uncomfortableness for another. They 
buzzed about like a flight of eager-for-in- 
formation bees as soon as tbey got into the 
drawing-room, and she had to listen to 
flattering hopes, and well-meant wishes 
again, until she grew absolutely sick at 
heart. " Why will you say so much about 
it until Mr. Falconer and papa have settled 
it V she was goaded into saying at last ; and 
then Lady Caroline smUed her own loving 
gentle smile that breathed the very soul of 
peace and good-will and said — 

'*Your papa is not an absurd convcn- 
tionalist, my dear ; he will raise no trivial 
obstacles in the way of what will give him 
the most heart-felt pleasure. Mr. Falconer 
will not find him difl&cult to deal with." 

It oecurred to Dora, even as her step- 
mother spoke, that it was more than probable 
that her father would find Mr. Falconer 
difficult to deal with, and that the trans- 
ferring of the privilege of raising obstacles 
to the course of true love — ^the transferring 
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it from the father to the suitor — ^would be 
a most Tinpleasant thing for her. How 
heartily she did wish that ehe had led Mr, 
Falconer on to be a little more explicit to 
her before she bad suflFered herself to be so 
very explicit to Helen. 

The girl feit all the blood in her body 
nish into her head when the rest of the 
gentlemen came into the room and her 
father and Mr. Falconer remained behind. 
They were about it then ! about giving eaeh 
other that fall explanation which would 
either place her upon a pinnacle or plunge 
her into degradation. For a moment or 
two she must have been fainting, for the 
room and all the figures in it swam before 
her. The voices sounded afar off. The 
lights died out. She forgot everything. 
Then the blissful unconsciousness passed 
away, and, out of the utter despair which 
supervened, the adventuress's spirit was 
bom. She rose up, collecting her faculties, 
and resolving that let what woidd come she 
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would carry her point, and not appear in 
tlie light of being rejected by Mr. Falconer. 
As she moved quickly about the room, trying 
to brace her nerves by motion and fresh air, 
it Struck her that if she did compass this 
end by any dubious means, that she could 
not expect to enjoy much married happiness 
with the man she could love so well. But, 
again, she told herseif that it was '*too late 
to think of that now.'^ Her infatuation had 
got her into a dilemma, and she was not one 
to suflFer herseif to calmly sink under the 
consequences of the same. What she should 
do she did not attempt to decide. She only 
feit sure that she should bc either desperate 
or wary to any extent as there might be need 
for the display of either quality. If he was 
to be won she would win him, if only " the 
others," the absurdly-sympathetic, and weE- 
satisfied and disposed others, did not inter- 
fere, well-meaningly, and mar her plan. But 
if he was not to be won, he should be coerced. 
At any rate she would not stand forth 
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labelled as a failure at the commencement of 
a career that her beauty ought to make a 
remarkably bright and glorious one. 

"Dora, my dear!'' It was her grand- 
mother's voice calling üpon her softly from 
a sofa at some little distance. She tumed 
and looked and saw Mrs. Elliot and Grace 
in close communion. "They arc settling 
abeady what it will be * suitable ' for me to 
wear," she thought impatiently ; and her 
spirit rebelled against going near them, she 
had so much to think of just now ! How- 
ever, she conquered her spirit, and walked 
up and stood in front of them. 

" What is it you called me for ? " she 
Said, and her voice jarred upon her own 
ears, it was so cold and ringingly clear by 
reason of that extreme tension to which all 
her nerves were subjeeted. 

" You don't look like yourself, dear ; you 
have not done what you are sorry for already ? 
It's an important step, a very important step, 
Dora." 
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**0h! pleaBe don't make those speeches 
no w to me, grandmother ; I can't bear them/' 
Dora Said, pettishly. " I thought you wanted 
something, you beckoned to me in such a 
mysterious way." 

" I wanted to ask you if you were sure 
you loved him," the old lady said in crest- 
fallen tones, while Grace shook her head and 
told herseE that " the poor child was sacri- 
ficing herseE to some mistaken feeling of 
duty," after the usual clear-sighted manner 
in which people do amve at erroneous con- 
clusions concerning the cloudiness of their 
most intimate fiiends. Old Mrs. Elliot's was 
a very disagreeable and difficult question to 
answer. Dora was quite sure she loved him, 
but she was very far from feeling sure that 
he loved her. 

" I will teil you more about it when I have 
had time to breathe/' she said ; " but I was 
so set upon by everyone the moment I came 
home to-day, that I hardly know what I am 
about.'' 
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"I'm quite anxious to see Dollington/' 
Mrs. EUiot said, animatedly, '* fancy what a 
proud thing for me to go home and teil your 
grandpa that we have been entertained at 
your future home, Dora ! Lady Caroline was 
telling me only this moming that it's quite 
a splendid place ; you are indeed a most 
fortunate girl/' 

" To have won the love and esteem of 
such a man as Mr. Falconer is the most re- 
markable part of the good fortune, I think/' 
Grace said, pointedly. She was quite pre- 
pared, in the goodness of her heart, to invest 
her future nephew-in-law with every rare 
and excellent quality under the sim. Had 
he not discovered the merits of Dora ? 

"I don't think we ought to go on 
whispering while Helen is playing," Dora 
Said. 

" Oh I my dear 1 under the circumstances 
I am sure Helen will excuse us ; Grace and I 
have been saying we wonder when the mar- 
riage will take place, down here or up in 
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town ; I am more pleased than ever to think 
we came ; I would not have been away from 
you when this happened on any account/' 

Dora began to cast impatient glances 
towards the door. Her father and Mr. 
Falconer had not yet come in. Coidd her 
fatber have unwarily and honestly broached 
the subject to Mr. Falconer, and could 
Mr. Falconer be using his eloquence all 
this time to prove to her father that she 
was offering herseif to him (Mr. Falconer) 
unsought ? Her cheeks coloured and her eyes 
flashed fire at the thought, and her eager 
glance went forth more unguardedly than 
before to the door through which they must 
eventually enter. 

Mr. Carlyon was watching her, being 
amused by her, and puzzled by her at the 
same time. "It's not like a girl of that 
Order to be overpowered at the honour any 
fellow does her in wanting to marry her,'' 
he thought, "but some cause or other has 
thrown her out of gear.'^ Then the same 
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thought occurred to him as had occurred to 
Aunt Grace, namely that Dora had pro- 
mised her hand, and now found her heart 
unwilling to accompany it. Second thoughts 
however attended this belief, "She's unhappy, 
but not about her own feelings," he said to 
himself, as he walked up to the girl who was 
not actress enough to veil all her feelings 
yet. 

"Will you sing us something, Miss 
Jocelyn ? " 

" I will, directly," she said, quickly. She 
feit as if she conld not sing until her father 
and her possible husband came into the 
room. One look at their faces wonld teil 
her whether or not this game, which she 
had been hurried into playing, she hardly 
knew how, was altogether lost or not. 

*^ We shall have rival queens of song here 
next week ; Mrs. Bruton will press you 
hardly, though her voiee is more wom than 
yours. Use the hour that is your own, and 
sing US something now." 
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She began twisting a ring round upon her 
finger. K only they would come in, she 
could sing in some way. She could sing in 
despair, or she could sing in triumph, but 
she could not sing in uncertainty. At that 
moment she hated Mr. Bertie Carlyon, 
handsome, agreeable young man as he waa, 
and not being actress enough to conceal all 
her feelings, this one of not exactly liking 
him made itself manifest. 

Such very little things cause such tre- 
mendous results. The saying is true enough, 
twaddling enough, aa most truisms are. 
But, after all, trite and twaddling truisms 
must be uttered when telling a story that 
purports to be of real life. 

It was not an important matter that Dora 
Jocelyn should feel dislike, either temporary 
or permanent, to Bertie Carlyon. Nor was 
it an important matter that he should feel a 
twinge of something imcommonly like 
annoyaace, and a desire of being, not 
actually revenged upon, but even with her. 
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as it were. He was too well bred to persist 
in his request that she would sing, now that 
it was obvious to him that she exceedingly 
disliked doing anything of the sort. But he 
was not too well bred to make np his mind 
to find out why she exceedingly disliked 
doing anything of the sort; nor was he 
scrupulous about forming and cultivating 
a suspicion that entered his mind as she 
tumcd away from him. " Evidently fears 
that he won't run willingly or speedily in 
double hamess with her" the young man 
Said to himself, as he watched Dora's 
momentarily increasing anxiety. Just then 
Mr. Jocel3ai came into the room alone. 

Thcy all, Dora as well as the rest, saw 
him go up to Lady Caroline and say a word 
to her in a confidential tone, and with a 
grave face. It was maddening to Dora to 
know that the rest were watching him, and 
looking at her watching them too. She did 
not feel a bit like fainting now. She was 
strung up to the uttermost tension, she 
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conld have faced any emergency. It all 
seemed so tarne and unprofitable to the 
over-wrought girl, the little nothingnesses 
that were going on around her. The little 
scattered groups dotted about listlessly 
making small talk to each other, while she 
had such vital interests at stake that she 
could scarcely draw her breath. She longed 
to go up to her father and say out aloud in 
the hearing of them all, " What does he say 
for himself and me, that I may know what 
place I stand in amongst you all 1 '' She 
longed to smite Lady Lynton in the mouth 
as that plethoric peeress yawned the yawn of 
satiety, and security, and sleepiness. She 
longed to dare Bertie Carlyon, under penalty 
of some dire calamity, to look at her any 
longer. She longed to imperiously order 
Helen and Digby to take their orthodox 
love-making out of her sight. She longed to 
do something rash that should bring things 
to a climax, and cause her to understand the 
worst without further delay, if it was any 
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bad thing which she had to be made to 
understand. And, notwithstanding all these 
longings, she did keep perfectly quiescent 
untü the brief confidential interview between 
her father and Lady Caroline came to an 
end. Then, as Mr. Jocelyn tumed from bis 
wife, and came up with a smile on his face 
towards his daughter, Dora's heart gave a 
bound of such intense relief as proved to 
herseif how great the strain of snspense had 
been. 

"Well, papa 1" she said, looking np at 
him. 

" Well, my child?" he said, smiling still 
more, and looking down most complacently 
upon her. '* I have heard all about it from 
your mother, but I have not given my 
consent yet," and he smiled still more as he 
said this, giving Dora to understand that his 
consent was given already in his heart most 
willingly. 

" How is that ? ^' she asked, bent on 
knowiDg the worst at once. 
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*' He hasn't asked for it yet. What will 
you say to your recreant knight, Dora ? 
We had hardly been leffc alone a moment 
before a message came to him to go over 
without delay to Dale-End. Mrs. Bruton 
is taken dangerously ill, and it seems, 
though we didn't know it, that they are 
old friends/' 

"And he is gone to her?" Dora asked, 
feeling half jealous, half relieved. It 
occurred to her, that whatever happened 
now if he should refuse the honour she 
had been led by her vanity into thrusting 
upon him, that at least she could account 
with no dishonour to herself for his de- 
falcation. " I will say she ensnared him 
before he had time to speak to papa," 
she thought. And, in spite of her jealousy, 
her heart was less heavy than it had been 
before. 

She could sing now. She saw a way by 
which to escape, if the worst came to the 
worst, and he wonld not have her. It was 
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not a pleasant way, nor was it a dignified 
way, but it was better than no way at all. 
She could sing now. She was neither 
triumphant nor wa^ she in despair, and it is a 
fact that she was still in imcertainty. But 
it was not the homble uncertaintjr under 
which she had been labouring awhile ago. 
Danger, discomfiture, at least, was not so 
imminent as it had been. Bewildering as it 
was to the self-proclaimed afl&anced bride to 
have her lover start oflf at a moment's notice 
at another woman's best, it was still less 
bewildering than the position might have 
been if he had startled her father by reject- 
ing his (her father's) well-meant advances 
on her behalf without explanation of any 
sort. At any rate, time was granted to her 
now ; and time, after all, is our strongest 
ally. Aided by him Dora feit herseif equal 
to the task of routing a host, if a host needed 
to be routed by her. 

She wonld sing now. Before her father 
could reply to her remark, ** And he is gone 
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to her ? " Dora was on her way to the piano, 
smiling aflfable smiles in a generally acqui- 
esc.ent way to Mr. Carlyon. 

'* There is quite a little melodrama going 
on at Dale-End/' that gentleman said to 
her, a^ she passed him. 

" Is there ? Where ? " she asked. 

" Over at Dale-End, in Mrs. Bruton's 
lodgings. She is knocked down with a sun- 
stroke or something of that sort, and Mr. 
Falconer has been summoned to assuage 
her suflferings. I think it very kind of him 
to go/' 

" So do I," Dora said, boldly ; " very kind 
indeed ; only the kindness hardly partakes of 
the nature of a sacrifice, does it? Mrs. 
Bruton is such a lövely woman. What am 
I to sing 1 " 

'^ Sing Berger's melodious request that the 
lady 'wonld not say she loved.' Do you 
know it ? '' 

" Not from your quotation,'' Dora said, 
coldly. 

s 2 
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** Oh 1 well the first line runs thus, 

" ' I would not haye thee saj thou loVst ; I would but liave 
thee tum thine eyes.' ** 

" No, I don't know it, even on the cleax 
doscription that you have taxed your 
memory to give ; but I'll siDg you something 
that you're sure to know, or if you don't 
know it you're sure to understand it at 
a first hearing, ' Too late, too late, you can- 
not enter in/ " 

"Could she mean to imply that she 
thought that he would have sought her 
if that other man had not been beforehand 
with him/' Mr. Carlyon puzzled himself so 
over this possibility that he could not derive 
all the pleasure he had prepared himself to 
feel from Dora's singing. "She's always 
giving side-thrusts/' he said to himself, not 
duly considering that she was simply acting 
on the defensive ; " if Mrs. Bruton means 
mischicf with Falconer we shall have a 
pretty little sparring match between la helle 
Dora and the widow." 
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" Now/' Dora said, rising up suddenly as 
she finislied her song, and upsetting all his 
calculations, " reward me for singing to 
please y ou ; go and talk to my grandmamma, 
and persuade her, if she speaks of my case 
as pitiable, that it is not so/' 

" But why should you think she'll think it 
pitiable ? '^ he asked, pointedly. 

''You know/' she said, bravely ; *'you 
know very well," and even as she spoke 
her spirit rose more highly against the 
circumstances which seemed to be against 
her. " You know very well, I need not teil 
you why, I don't want to argue the point 
with any one to-night." 

"You allow me — you oblige me, to ask 
why the point should be raised ? '' he said, 
politely. 

"As if I didn't know you thought me 
rather slighted and rather huffed at this 
moment," she said, scomfully, and Bertie 
Carlyon feit that he gained nothing by bait- 
ingher. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

ÜNCONSCIOUS DIPLOMACY. 

When Dorn had finished her song she 
stood up and looked round, and saw that 
a little group had gathered about Lady Caro- 
line, and she heard that eaeh individual 
member of it was striving to make him or 
herseif coherent to the rest of the component 
parts after the manner of little groups. 

" What are you all talking about ? " she 
Said, going up to them and slipping her axm 
through Helenes, and resting her whole 
weight on Helen, after her eustomary 
fashion of making herseif as comfortable as 
existing circumstances would permit. 

"Why," Helen said, flushed and eager 
with the warmth and activity of her kindly 
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spirit, " mamma is saying what I quite agree 
with her in, and what Fm surprised at Mr. 
Carlyon thinking unnecessary/' 

" But what is that ? " Dora asked. 

" She thinks that she ought to go and see 
what is the matter with poor Mrs. Bruton, 
and I think so, too ; it's heartless to leave 
her alone." 

"And I say it would be thoughtless to 

* 

go" Bertis Carlyon laughed, "since Mrs. 
Bruton, in sending, doubtless selected the 
one she wanted. Mr. Falconer must be with 
her by this time." 

Dora crimsoned. " I think it shameful to 
make invidious Speeches about — about a lady 
you profess to be friendly with,^' she said, 
hastily. " How do you know that she sent. 
for him ? " 

" Your father led us to suppose that she 
did,'' he said, still laughing, and his mirth 
on the subject had the eflfect of irritating 
Dora still more. 

" It ifl as likely as not that she did nothing 
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of the kind, common people like those she is 
lodging with always make mistakes. Lady 
Caroline, it's only like you to think of going 
to her, so good and kind.'' 

** Don't you long to play the part of good 
Samaritan yourself, Miss Jocelyn ? " Mn 
Carlyon said. 

" No, I don't ; Vm a coward, and wouldn't 
go on any account until I feit sure that it 
wasn't fever, or anything infectious of that 
sort/' 

" I should have thought you would have 
braved more than that under the circum- 
stances," he said, as Lady Caroline, after a 
hurried colloquy with several people about 
nothing in particular, rose up to prepare for 
her drive, and her husband rang to order the 
carriage. 

" What are the circumstances ?" Dora said 
aloud, stung into being injudicious and 
defiant. 

" Why the mystery, and the secresy, and 
the sudden illness, and the forbearing to be- 
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tray the faintest sign of recognition of each 
other when they met this morning, make up 
a very exciting set of circumstances, I think." 

Then Dora remembered, just in time to 
save herseif from retorting, that her engage- 
ment had not been announced yet, and that 
therefore she lacked the right to show him 
that she thought his remarks ill-natured and 
impertinent. 

" Why does he dislike me ?" she thought, 
scanning his face intently ; and it seemed to 
her that he read what she was thinking, for 
he Said, — 

'' Do your instinets ever warn you that the 
most casual aequaintance will be very inti- 
mately associated with your future for good 
or ill, Miss Jocelyn ? " 

"Do you mean, do I develop a sudden 
antipathy or liking for strangers sometimes?" 
she answered. 

" No, no; this feeling is quite difFerent to a 
suddenly formed passion for or against a 
person; it's a calm settled conviction that 
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one who in the order of things is not likely^ 
to cross your path in any way, is destined to 
exercise a great influenae over your future 
for * good or ill/ as I said just now. You 
can't fight against or banish it ; you can't 
even dispel it by speaking openly of it to 
the object, as I am now speaking to you." 

"Am I the object, then ?" 

" That you are, indeed/' he said, adroitly. 
And then he left her to address some one 
eise, having achieved his object, and caused 
Dora Jocelyn to think about him a good 
deal. 

The evening wore itself away in a fitful, 
uncertain, unsatisfactory idle way after this, 
for those who were assembled in the Jocelyns' 
house to enjoy themselves imrestrainedly. 
Lady Lynton yawned herseif off" to bed, 
at ten o'clock, saying that it would be an 
idle compliment for her to wait up for Caro- 
line, as she should not be able to speak to her 
for fatigue, when she did come. Lord Lyn- 
ton and Mr. Carlyon, Digby Bumington and 
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the host, went away to play billiards and 
to smoke. The Elliots, mother and daughter, 
feit snubbed and in the way, on account of 
Mr. Falconer's untoward departure to some 
famed beauty's side without openly avowing 
himself with regard to Dora. And the 
two Miss Jocelyns sat with books in their 
hands in order to avoid the trouble of speak- 
ing to each other, eaeh longing for Lady 
Caroline's retum. 

Meantime, Lady Caroline had been driven 
over to Dale-End, where the course of events 
had materially altered the relations between 
Mrs. Bruton and Mr. Falconer. 

When that gentleman tumed away, re- 
fusing to cross the threshold of her tem- 
porary abode, the pretty widow had gone in 
heavily mouming over the impossibility (as 
she believed it to be) of reviving the dream 
of her youth. She had seated herseif near 
an open window, in a draught between that 
and the door. And there motionlessly 
during the remainder of the dying day, she 
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had thought over the old romance, and tried 
to bid farcwell to the new hope. 

Twice or thrice her landlady had come to 
the door offering her the refreshment of tea 
and toast ; but tea and toast are not effica- 
cious ministers to the mind that is ill at 
ease. Mrs. Bruton had rejected them with 
impatient shakes of the head, and had gone 
on thinking. 

Thinking of what ? Of a time when in the 
first bloom of her beauty she had met Kobert 
Falconcr at a county ball. Of his devotion 
to her that night, followed up speedily by 
even more satisfactory manifestations of his 
mind. Of the rapid, exciting eourtship. Of 
the bewildcringly brief engagement that 
lastcd long cnough for them to learn to love 
each other despcratcly — of a gala time that 
was still a gala time, though it was spent 
away from her lover, which she passed in 
London with a marricd friend who wanted 
to Ict Älabel see a little lifo beforc she settled 
down in humdrum seclusion at Dollington. 
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Of seeing that life and Mr. Bruton. Of how 
ßhe gradually came to entertain thouglits of 
being Mrs. Bruton, with more money than 
she could spend. Of writing the severing 
letter to Eobert Falconer, and waiting in 
heart-sickening suspenso for his answer. Of 
getting that answer, and being stung nearly 
to death by its mixture of magnanimity and 
scom. Of living down those memories, and 
being a good wife, though not a happy one. 
Of the throb of relief her heart would give 
when she knew herseif free at last. Think- 
ing of all these things confusedly, but clearly 
of this — ^that at last she had met him again, 
and that he was not married yet. 

What was the matter with her ? A chill 
and a shudder passed through her, and a 
clammy sweat bi:oke out upon her brow and 
hands. She tried to rise up ; but whether 
she rose up and then feil down, or whether 
the floor kindly came up to the support of 
her nerveless frame, she never knew. At 
any rate, when the mistress of the house 
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came in with candles about half-past eight 
that night, the insensible body of Mrs. 
Bruton was stretched ont on the ground, 
still in the draught between the door and 
the Window. 

It is natural for people whose lives arc füll 
of monotony, to seize upon the melodramatic 
side of everything that comes within their 
orbit A London landlady, whose every 
hour was running over with occupation into 
the next, wonld have promptly administered 
sal volatile, bumt feathers, and advice " not 
to give way," and other things of that sort 
which had not to be sent out for. But the 
hill-side woman could not neglect such a 
legitimate opportunity for indulging in the 
excitingly melancholy and horrible. First 
she howled over the prostrate form of the 
lady. That proceeding not having the eflfeet 
contemplated, the good agitated woman ran 
down-stairs, feeling quite sure beforehand 
that she should not find any one in. Then 
she ran up-stairs, a sphere which she well 
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knew to be desolate. Then she put her 
head out of the window^ and, as luck would 
have it, saw the big boots and the shock red 
head altemately of the boy who had carried 
the note to Court Royal for Mrs. Bruton, 
playing at see-saw on a plank put for the 
purpose across an opposite walL 

" Do'ee run to Court Royal, and teil the 
genüeman that Mrs. Bruton is oä bad as bad 
can be," she eried, in heragitation — agitation 
that was composed of gratified melodra- 
matic feeling and genuine alarm. " 111 give 
'ee sixpence,'" she continued, and the Mercury 
of Dale-End fled on his mission, without 
waiting for further instruetions. 

As he went it was bome in upon his stolid 
young bucoUc mind, that to him now was 
given the power of making reparation. He 
did not think of it in those words, perhaps ; 
but still he thought, he had been entrusted 
with a note to a gentleman at Dale-End, and 
this note he had pennitted a puppy-dog to 
eat In a moment of ultra-brilliancy, the 
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gentleman's name was revealed to his 
memory again — Mr. Falconer. He would 
say it was Mr. Falconer who was wanted by 
the lady who was as bad as bad could be 
at Dale-End. Dora's Suggestion of defiant 
despair, that Mrs. Bruton had not been a 
responsible agent in sending that message to 
Court Royal was a correct one, after all. 

However that may be, the message was 
sent and delivered this time, and attended to. 
Mrs. Bruton had scarcely recovered from her 
swoon, or fainting-fit, or State of coma from 
exhaustion, or whatever it was, before Mr. 
Falconer came up hurriedly into her sitting- 
room. 

He came in with the rush and hurry of 
hard riding and ncrvousness about him, and 
it was no greater shock to Mrs. Bruton to see 
him there at all, than it was to him to see 
her there as she was, sitting quietly by the 
table listening to her landlady's Statement of 
all she had thought, and feit, and done, and 
suffered, and said to herseif while Mrs. Bruton 
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Lad been insensible. A feeling of being a 
superfluity, an uncallcd for and unwanted 
personage, of being quite unnecessary and 
rather intrusivc flashed over him. A feeling 
of liaving been wanting to hcrself, of being 
put in a false position, and of having been 
used as an unfortunate instrument against 
herself, flashed over her. She looked at the 
innocent cause of this unforeseen calamitous 
^^ invasion," as she phrased it to herself, and 
the innocent cause, the suddenly bereft of the 
power of speech landlady, could give none. 

Mrs. Bruton was very much inclined to 
be conventional and unpleasant in word to 
him ; very much inclined to ask him to what 
she might ascribe the honour of his visit at 
this late hour. Very much inclined to do 
this, but still more to let the course of events 
that were bringing him nearer to her again 
roll on unchecked. Besides, she feit too 
weak to say much. Even her band shook 
as she held it out to him and said, — 

" I am too dazed to know what any of 

VOL. I. T 
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this means at all yet/' and then, aided by 
the landlady, she essayed to make him 
understand that she had not been quite welL 
" But how you happen to amve so oppor- 
tunely I can't imagine ? ^' she said. 

" You sent for me, Mrs. Bruton." 

" Indeed, indeed, 1 did not," she said, 
eagerly ; " did you ? " and she tumed 
sharply upon the landlady, who was then 
led and coerccd into making a Statement of 
her share in the transaction. 

" Now that 1 feel that I am exonerated 
from the charge of having got you here 
under false pretences, I can teil you how 
heartily glad I am to see you here at all, 
under any," she said to him, wheii the land- 
lady had made an exit covered with less 
confusion than she had feared was to be her 
portion when the explanation began. " What 
will the Court Eoyal people think ? " 

He was beginning to ask himself that 
question, and to find it a difl&cult one to 
answer. 
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" They will think very pityingly and 
sympathetically about you when they hear 
how ill you have been," he said, and having 
Said that, if he had been wise he would have 
gone. 

" Will they ? . especially Miss Jocelyn, 
* Dora ' isn't her name ? " she said, with as 
near an approach to sarcasm as she could 
portray in her present weak state. 

'^ I have no reason to suppose Miss 
Jocelyn to be anything but a kind-hearted 
girl," he said, gravely. 

She beat her fingers upon the table 
abstractedly for a few moments, and then 
she looked up. 

" Mr. Falconer, I " she stopped and 

gave a little gulp that might have been 
emotion, but that also might have been 
caused by the recent shock to her System. 
Whatever it was, she conquered it and 
went on, — 

"I want to hear from you without re- 
servation of any kind, whether or not it 

T 2 
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will be agreeable to you for me to be 

staying at the Jocelyns while you are there ; 

be candid with me/' 

" I have always been candid with you." 
" Yes, cruelly candid once ; but that is 

past, and nearly forgotten • now," she said, 

ff 

softly. 

" If it is nearly forgotten, why do you 
refer to it ?'' 

" Now you are cruelly inquisitive. Because 
it is woman's nature to harp upon a chord 
that has been violently Struck by a hand 
that they cannot bring themselves to regard 
as a foe's ; that is why, I suppose." 

'^ How am I to be candid now ?" he 
asked, wisely abstaining from further in- 
vestigation of the reason why she dwelt 
upon the avowedly unpleasant. 

'^ Teil me about yourself ?" 

" I am not an interesting subject to 
myself ; still I will teil you anything you 
feel it worth your while to question me 
about." 
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*' Do you paint now ? It was a dream, 
I remember, that you should really profess 
the art you loved so much when — when 
I knew you V 

" The woman is subtile as a serpent/' he 
thought. At the same time he thought how 
very chaxming that subtile woman was. 

" I lost my interest in painting just after 
you ceased to know me/' he said. 

" Oh, that was a pity !" Then again she 
tapped the table, and looked away from 
him for a few moments. When her eyes 
met his again they were softer, sweeter, 
more seductive in their shy tendemess than 
he had ever seen them before. 

" I long to ask you something eise," she 
Said in a low voiee. 

" You may ask me anything, Mrs. Bru- 
ton/' 

" And you will answer me fairly, and 
attribute my question to the right cause, 
the true interest I take in you. Are you 
thinking of marrying ? " 
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He remembered Dora ; he feit that he 
was betwecn two fires, and that from one 
side or the other he miist inevitably get a 
wound, and he said — 

" Yes, I am." 

" Soon, soon ! Teil me all at once/' ehe 
öaid, leaning forward tremblingly ; *' teil me, 
that I may prepare to love her as I want 
to love your wife, if she will let me. Teil 
me" (this with a sudden change of tone 
from pleading to pain) " whüe I can bear 
it." 

" Mabel, why did 1 come to you ?" he 
Said, Standing np, and immediately he feit 
sorry for having said words like these which 
required explanation, which explanation he 
feit he was neither ready, nor willing, nor 
able to give. What in the world had made 
him call her " MabeH" " Mrs. Bruton," she 
was and always would be to him. He was 
the more certain on this point, becanse there 
shot through his mind a remembrance of 
the words that had passed between Dorn 
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Jocelyn and himself that aftemoon — only 
a few hours ago. 

Whüe he was stUl in his first confusion 
remembering these things — while Mabel 
Bruton was trying to make np her mind 
as to how she should answer that question, 
" Mabel, why did I come to you V trying 
to make up her mind as to how she should 
answer that question, and how she should 
feel if she were called upon in consequence 
of that answer to relinquish all that she 
had gained by her marriage with Mr. Bru- 
ton, a diversion was effected. " Happily" 
a diversion was effected, had nearly been 
written. But, on second thoughts, it seems 
to me exceedingly problematical whether 
it would have been for their ultimate happi- 
ness if they had been allowed to disentangle 
themselves from the mesh of confusion in 
which they had got involved, uninter- 
ruptedly. They might have ended by fall- 
ing into each other's arms and renewing 
the vows of yore ; and they might have 
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becn remarkably sony for having done so. 
But no such catastrophe was pennitted to 
occur. For before Mrs. Bruton had brought 
herseif to say anything Lady Caroline 
Jocelyn came in, half frightened, whoUy 
anxious, and rather sorry to find herseif 
there. 

" I was quite alarmed/' she began, " and 
I am so glad to fiüd that I alarmed myself 
unnecessarily ; we were all afraid that you 
were very ill/' 

And then Mrs. Bruton had to explain 
how the mistake had arisen; for by this 
time the landlady had wrested the truth 
from the little boy, and had laid it seething 
at Mrs. Bruton's feet. 

"If I had sent for anyone, of eourse it 
would have been for you, my kind friend," 
the pretty widow said, with an air of warm 
flattery to the eider lady ; " but, the fact 
is, I didn't know I had been ill until I re- 
covered, and found this poor be wildered 
man Walking into my room ; he marvelled 
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cven more than you did why he should have 
been sent for." 

" Oh ! it was very natural — ^that is, it was 
very good of him, of the womaii I mean, 
to send for him, or someone/' Lady Caroline 
Said, kindly desirous of obviating so much 
of the confusion as could be obviated now ; 
" And you are better ? You are sure you 
are better ? I really shall not like going 
away and leaving you here alone; come 
back with me to Court Eoyal to-night 
instead of waiting for Monday ; Sunday 
will be a sad day here for you alone." 

" I can't face the charge of weak incon- 
sistency that would be brought against me 
if I did go back with you, after resisting 
all Helenes persuasions to-day,'' Mrs. Bruton 
Said, languidly ; " as it is I feel a perfect 
impostor, though I was not an active agent 
in the imposture that has been undesignedly 
practised on you all. I am not ill, and 
I shall be better alone to-morrow." She 
Said this in a very low voice, as if there 
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was nothing worth speaking out about in 
the World any more. 

*' I teil you what, you're in low spirits, 
my dear," Lady Caroline said, confiden- 
tially and kindly, " my light-hearted girls 
will do you good." Tlien Lady Caroline 
took leave of her warmly, and showed 
openly that she saw nothing stränge about 
the cause and effect of Mr. Falconer's being 
there, by saying to him, " You will come 
back with me in the carriage, instead of 
riding/' 

" Yes," Mrs. Bruton said, eagerly anxious 
that all things should be clear and smooth 
and friendly, at any rate until she was 
fairly domiciled under the Jocelyns roof 
with him ; " your horse shall be sent back 
to-morrow by the little blunderer who 
brought you here, and my conscience will 
be less heavy on the score of Lady Caroline 
having come, if I know that she is going 
home under proper protection." 

Then they left her, and she Standing at the 
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window watching them drive away, suf- 
fered the strained self-command to snap 
suddenly, and burst into crying, as the very 
weakest girl might have done. 

" What a mess I have made of my life," 
she ßobbed, forgetfiü now of how her life 
was enriched and adorned with all of beauty 
and of grace that money can enrich and 
adorn a life with. Forgetful of the old 
struggle against love and a dread of com- 
parative poverty. Forgetful of everjrthing 
in fact save this, that she dearly loved the 
man who had just left her. 

As the carriage tumed out of the gorge 
between the hüls into the open moon- 
brightened road that lead to Court Royal, 
Lady Caroline said — 

" What a fascinating woman Mrs. Bru- 
ton is.'^ 

'' She has studied the trick of being so 
for a good many years," he answered, 
carelessly. 

'* You have known her for many years ? '' 
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" I met her first twelve yeaxs ago ; she 
was scarcely more beautiful then in her 
first youth than she is now." 

*' I can beheve that ; she does not pale 
now before the light of the most brilliant 
youth — such as Dora's;" and then Lady 
Caroline hesitated for a moment. She was 
a sincere woman, incapable of telling false- 
hoods herseif, therefore Dora's assertion was 
accepted by her as veracious and not to 
be questioned. She hesitated merely because 
she desired to give him the opportunity of 
speaking of the subjeet that must be nearest 
to his heart she thought. But as he did 
not embrace it, she said, after that moment's 
pause, 

" Dora has told us to-day what has made 
US very happy, Mr. Falconer ; the future of 
my husband's child has always been a mat- 
ter of most anxious thought to me ; wheu 
I See her your wife I shall be at peace 
about her/' 

He suddenly feit as if he was being en- 
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trapped and caged; but a moment's reflec- 
tion convinced him that the gentlewoman 
by bis side was incapable of double-dealing 
or trickery in any degree. After all, he 
did mean to propose for Dora, and if Dora 
bad let out tbe secret of ber preference 
already, and misled ber stepmotber, tbere 
was no barm. So be said, " be boped Lady 
Caroline would soon see tbat wbicb sbe 
so kindly approved of ; namely, bis marriage 
witb Dora/' 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE RIVAL BEAUTIES. 



Late that night, when Lady Caroline 
came home, Dora crept, a white-shronded, 
trembling object now into Helen'» room. 
"I want you to go and hear how Mrs. 
Bruton is," she said, peremptorily to the girl 
who was feeling too sleepy at the moment to 
betray any very strong interest in Mrs. 
Bruton's health. ^^ I ean't sleep," Dora con- 
tinued, '^ until I hear what news your mamma 
has brought home." 

" Do go to mamma yourself, Dora/' Helen 
pleaded ; '* you can go just as well as I can," 
and Dora, who could not argue any question, 
shrunk out of her sister's room baffled. 

She was thoroughly truthful in avening 
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that she was not able to sleep. She feit as 
if a fever was Coming upon her, so buming 
was her anxiety to know what had trans- 
pired, or whcther anything had trans- 
pired, through the meeting of Lady Caroline 
and Mr. Falconer in Mrs. Bruton's presence. 
^^ If Helen would only be unselfish enoiigh 
to go and hear what her mother has to teil, 
I should be relieved of this agony of sus- 
pense in one way or the other/' she groaned, 
sinking down by the side of her bed and 
burying her face in the clothes; '^how I 
hate selfish, indolent people ; how I loathe 
being in such a position ; how he shall ache 
for it if he has scomed me." 

She started to her feet as this last possi- 
bility Struck her afresh, and looked at herseif 
in the glass and saw that she had grown 
haggard during the war of excitement that 
had been waging within her for the last few 
hours. " If I only knew for certain which 
way things have gone, I could make up my 
mind during the night what to do in the 
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moming ; but to lie down and sleep in this 
doubt is only what a sloth or a pig could 
do." Then she went again to Helenes room, 
and awoke that unhappy one once more, and 
reiterated her (Dora's) entreaties that Helen 
would " go and hear how Mrs. Bruton was." 

At last Helen was vanquished. " Mamma 
will be in bed and asleep by this time/' she 
Said, getting iip ; " but I will go, since you 
won t let me rest." Then she ran along the 
corridor to her mother's room, and Dora 
went and crouched near the door, and tried 
to listen, but the beating of her heart woiild 
not let her do so. 

"Mrs. Bruton is all right,'' Helen said, 
Coming out rubbing her eyes, " and it was 
all a mistake, Mr. Falcöner's being sent for 
j— a mistake made between the woman of 
the house and a farm-boy — so mamma says 
you needn't be jealous, Dora.^' 

** Is that all she says?'' Dora asked, eagerly. 

" Yes, all ; except that you had better go 
to sleep and grow roses for Mr. Falconer to- 
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morrow moming." Then Helen leapt into 
bed, and Dora was fain to go away, and rest 
as contented as she could with the scanty 
information ahe had gained. 

Over and over again she told herseif that 
she was a very miserable girl, and that her 
misery was entirely nndeserved, and that 
she had been unfortunate from her birth. A 
feeling not of dislike, but unquestionably of 
less love than she had been conscious of for 
Mr. Falconer set in, She was not one of 
those amiable women who like a man the 
better the more anxiety of mind he canses 
them. And yet she would do anything she 
feit to marry him, since she had been led 
into committing the error of taking it for 
granted (probably) that he had asked her to 
do so. There was no rest for her on her 
pillow that night, although she had received 
that partially reassuring message from Lady 
Caroline relative to the cultivation of herroses. 

The Sunday arrangements at Court Eoyal 
when the house was fuL of visitors were easy, 

VOL. I. V 
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uot to say lax. Lady Caroline breakfasted 
early in her dressing-room, and went to the 
eleven o'clock Service at the Dale-End church 
during all weathers and under all circum- 
stances. The others did pretty much as it 
seemed pleasing to them. Dora stayed in 
her room until twelve the following morning, 
and then she got herseif down and into the 
library without meeting either of the other 
ladies. She was determined to bring matters 
to a climax. So she sat down and wrote the 
following note to Mr. Falconer : — 

" I am in the Library, and I want to speak 
to you. Can you come at onee ? 

"Dora Jocelyn.'' 

She had not decided even when she sent 
this note to him by one of the servants, what 
she should say to him when he came to her ; 
but she feit snre that whatever eloquence 
she might be enabled to use would be 
strengthened powerfully by her appearance. 

She wore some diaphanous robe of silver 
grey this day, and all the little appointments 
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of it were of the same coloured lustrous 
satin. She wore it by way of illustration of 
faint mouming for the dead grandfather who 
living had been so hard to her unfortunate 
mother. A shadow pf that young mother^s 
sad fate seemed to be upon the girl's brow 
when Mr. Falconer came into the room. 
She Ipoked so chastened, so tender, so 
softened, and withal so beautiful that he 
feit charmed with her at onee. She saw the 
pleased light that came* into his eyes, and 
knew för certain that she had not armed at 
all points for nothing. 

" Mr. Falconer, are you very angry with 
me 1 " she had risen up, and was standing 
with her head a little thrown back, It was 
a favourite attitude of hers, and one that 
showed oS the pure oval of her face, and 
the delicate lines of her mouth and chin to 
perfection. 

" Angry with you, Dora ! " 

*' Yes ; are you ? " she made up her mind 
• to utterly rout any powers he might have in 

V 2 
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reserve by extreme candour^ by saying out 
all that might possibly be said of her. ** Yes ; 
are you ? I ought to have waited and pre- 
tended not to know what you wanted, and 
feigned to ignore what you led me to betray 
I wanted yesterday. I ought to have 
shammed, and seemed not to expect any- 
thing, and expressed surprise when you did 
eventually teil other people what you told 
me yesterday. I ought to have shown you 
how well I could deeeive others, in order 
that you might feel assured that I was on a 
level with the majority of girls ; but instead 
of that I told the truth to my sister, and she 
was very indiscreet," and Dora, as she said 
this, in spite of the cruel anxiety that was 
gnawing at her heart, managed to shake her 
head and smile roguishly. 

" You ought to have done exactly what 
you did, my own/' he said. And Dora, as 
he took her in his arms and kissed her, feit 
that she was out of danger, that she could 
manage very difläcult situations, that she was 
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a clever actress, that Mr. Falconer appre- 
eiated her charms properly, and that she was 
not less in love with him than she had been 
on the same honr the previous day. Not- 
withstanding, she found herseif comparing 
his extemal appearance with that of Bertie 
Carlyon. Bertie was so tall and well-grown 
— ^had such a splendid carriage (some people 
Said that he swaggered through society), and 
such depths of earnestness and possible love 
in his deep blue eyes. But Mr. Falconer 
had a better home, a higher position, a larger 
incomc. She had found out these facts 
already. Moreover he had fallen a prey to her 
so very speedily that she feit sure she should 
discover him to be all that could be desired 
in her husband. Still the recollection of the 
long hours of soul-buming suspense and 
harrowing doubts she had passed, intervened 
between her heart and his entire possession 
of it. 

For more than an hour he sat with her 
talking to her of what his intentions and 
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hopes had been in retuming to England, and 
how he looked forward now to her helping 
him to carry them out His estate had 
gone down, and his tenants had suflfered in 
his absence ; and, in order to remedy these 
evils, he declared that for many years a 
Btrict System of economy would be necessary 
in his establishment. " One ambitious ex- 
travagance you must let me gratify," he said. 
" I mean to stand for this division of the 
county at the Coming general election ; you 
See you won't be cut off from the world 
entirely, Dora, for you will spend a good 
Portion of the year in town with me." 

She listened abstractedly, until he said 
that about her being in town — ^his possible 
parliamentary success or failure was nothing 
to her. 

" I am glad we are not to be buried alto- 
gether at Dollington, lovely as DolUngton is 
from all I hear/' she said ; " but I want you 
to teil me now the story of yourself you 
jpromised me the other day." 
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" Not yet, Dora." 

" Why not yet ; now or any other timc 
will be all the same to you, and just think 
of my impatience to make myself acquainted 
with all that lias interested you. The story 
is about a womaD, I am sure." 

" Yes ; and a very beautiful woman, too ; 
tut I liave reasons for not telling you 

yet'^ 

" It is about Mrs. Bruton," she said, ab- 
ruptly. And he was looking at her with 
what in her heart she dubbed a stolid 
smiling composure, neither denying her 
Statement, nor verifying it, when an inter- 
ruption came in the shape of Lady Caroline ; 
and shortly after that Mr. Jocelyn came in, 
and somehow or other with very little more 
being said, Mr. Falconer was fairly installed 
BS the future son-in-law, and given the free- 
dom of the house and family accordingly. 

It is a matter of much doubt whether 
men properly prize this freedom or not ? It 
is certain that in most cases when much is 
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given much is expected, The boon of a 
daughter is not bestowed without a very feir 
retum in some kind or other being extracted 
£rom him. To be the tarne cat of the house* 
hold — ^to be treated with that genial con- 
fidence which shows that it looks upon it as 
a matter of no moment at all whether he be 
inconvenienced or not— to be made of ac- 
count only as an appanage to the successful 
young lady — ^tö be treated to family parties, 
early dinners, cold meat, domestie dulness^ 
an absence of the majority of the niceties 
and refinements which a hard stniggle was. 
made to retain before him in the days. 
anterior to his taking the leap^ is agreeable 
to about one man in a thousand. Still it is 
an ordeal which most men of the middle 
classes have to pass through before they are 
fairly at anchor in the safe harbonr of 
matrimony. 

Now, linder the Jocelyns' anspices, the 
ordeal was made as pleasant as possible. 
Still Mr. Falconer could not help feeling 
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that it is thc girl who gains in importance 
by an engagement, the man who loses. It 
was not that he was not equally well re- 
garded by the Court Royal family and their 
retainers after the explanation which Dora 
had wrested from hun ; it was not that he 
was not equally well regarded, but he was 
regarded in a diflFerent way. He was taken 
for granted — not with offensive familiarity, 
or with careless uneoncem, — but he was 
Itaken for granted. It seemed to him that 
they all, Dora included, looked upon the 
Step he had taken in proposing marriage as 
the most important step in his life. Now, 
he was not anxious to question or to quarrel 
with this view of the case. He was, on the 
contrary, quite willing to admit that it was 
an important, " the " important step in fact. 
But from their point of view (it seemed to 
him) every other move he had made, or 
might make, sank into insignificance beside 
it. At least this was the way the women 
viewed the business. Mr. Jocelyn and Lord 
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Lynton, and Digby Bumington, did still 
treat him as though he had had a previous — 
and was at present possessed of, an indivi- 
dual existence — ^from Dora. -But the ladies, 
the grandmother and aunt, and even Lady 
Caroline and Helen, behaved to him as if 
now, at last, he had done the whole duty of 
man, and might rest satisfied with his 
labours. 

The day for seeing Dollington came at 
length ; and it must in honesty be owned, 
thatfrom its verydawning it was a day of 
trial and hmniliation. He was a proud 
man, and a sensitive aflfectionate man ; and 
much of the wannest part of his nature he 
had inherited from a mother whom in retum 
he had repaid with ahnost adoration. Dol- 
lington had been her veiy dear home — a 
home that she had made a pure and peaceful 
Paradise to her boy while she lived. When 
she had died, and his heart had been riven 
and tattered with passion and disappoint- 
ment by Mabel Grey (now Mrs. Bruton), he 
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had tomed away £rom DoUington and all its 
associationB. The place was too hallowcd by 
love and memory for him to dare to 
desecrate by bis morbid gloom and lovc-sick 
miseiy. But now he had oome homc, a 
healed and whole man, and Iiis old home 
loomed before him as tlic one i>crfect place 
— ^the place wherein all that was l)cst and 
highest in him was to bc rcnewed and re- 
vived. Therefore now in these early days of 
restored intercourse with it and its tra- 
ditions, he did dread the possibly idle 
galling words which others might utter 
respecting it. He would like to have taken 
Dora there alone. To have spent a few 
hours there with her in a solitude that 
shonld be rendered sacred by the way in 
which he would have introduced her to the 
old familiär places which his mother had 
taught him to love. But this had not been 
permitted. When he had proposed it to 
Dora she had said, "Why I was looking 
forward to an indoor pic-nic there ; it's a 
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ßhamc to dream of going without the otheis ; 
besides, what would people saj?" Doia 
was evidently detemüned on being on the 
möst conventional and blameless tenns with 
him, and he could not nige her to do vio- 
lenee to tbat strong senae of propriety which 
would be his surest safe-guard in time to 
come. Nevertheless, thongh he did not so 
nige her, he rose np on the moming of the 
day fixed for the family visit to Dollingtön 
with a f oreboding that it would pass away 
less pleasantly to him than if Dora had 
shown herseif amenable to his wishes, and 
had ridden over alone with him for the first 
time. 

Mrs. Bruton was to be of the party, as a 
matter of course. She had been at Court 
Royal now for three or four days, and she 
had been exemplary in her demeanour both 
to the man who had desired to marry her for 
love long ago, and the man who had desired 
to marry her for money the other day. She 
was a splendid woman to exchange tender 
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passages with, for she never betrayed that 
such things had been ; and she shed a feel- 
ing of safety about the path of those who 
had stumbled and gone down before her 
once. She was a splendid woman for the 
rejected lover to deal with, as far as hispride 
and desire for secresy was concerned. But 
she was a dangerous woman for the rejected 
lover's later fehoice, Dora feit intuitively. 

As yet Miss Jocelyn did not know what 
had been the relations between Mr. Falconer 
and Mrs. Bruton. That there had been 
something, that Mrs. Bruton was the wo- 
man about whom he had the story to teil, he 
had confessed, as has been read ; but until 
Mrs. Bruton^s visit at Court Royal came to 
an end, he desired that Dora's curiosity 
should be held in check. 

'* She will never have the power to take 
one of my thoughts away from you, Dora ; 
let that suffice you for a few days," he would 
say, laughingly, when Dora would press him 
hardly ön the point " My heart belongs as 
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entirely to you now as if it had nevar 
throbbed for another woman " 

At first Dora would feign to pout and 
look displeased, would even aflfect a trifling 
degree of jealousy at this reticence of his. 
But, after a few days, she altered her tone, 
and declared that the " entire confidence, 
and the absorbed deyotion that some en- 
gaged people expected from each other was 
absolute nonsense/' It had begun to dawn 
upon her that she might not always find it 
easy to retum confession for confession. 

The Programme of the day at DoUington 
was arranged as follows : — ^The whole party 
now assembled at Court ßoyal were to leave 
that place immediately after breakfast, in 
Order to reach DoUington in time to see 
something of a lake on whose borders an 
echo dwelt, before luncheon. After luncheon 
an architeet was to join them, to hear what 
improvements the future mistress of the 
mansion desired to see made, and to declare 
whether they were feasible or not. They 
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were then to idle away the hours until 
dinner ; after which, about nine o'clock, they 
were to start for their moon-lighted drive 
home. 

The honsekeeper at DoUington had re- 
ceived ordere as to their proper reception 
and entertainment five days ago ; there was, 
therefore, no fear that she would show her- 
seif wanting in aught. The sun was wann 
and glowing, as an English sun has leamt to 
be by frequent practice about September. 
Everyone had expressed delight at the pros- 
peet of the morrow, on retiring to bed the 
night before, and in the delight and satisfac- 
tion to which one contributes largely there 
is much bliss ! Notwithstanding all these 
ameliorating circumstances, Mr. Falconer 
disliked his position this day more than he 
had disliked it before. He disliked turning 
Dollington into a domestic show, before 
Dora knew it ; he dreaded the improve- 
ments that the bride-elect might suggest, 
and the architect pronounce capable of 
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being caxried out He sbrank from the 
notion of hearing Mr. Carlyon address witti- 
cisms to the echo, because he wanted to 
touch Dora into tendemess about his dead 
mother, by telling how that mother had 
been wont to carry him down tiiere aad sing 
soft, sweet songs to him in his childhood 
Above all, he revolted at the notion of Mabel 
Bruton being carried in triumph to see the 
home of which he had once hoped she would 
be mistress. 

But he did not revolt against it more than 
Mabel Bruton did herseif. She had raised 
one faint objection to going, had hinted 
something about whole days of pleasure 
being very fatiguing. But her objection 
had been overruled ; and, moreover, she 
would have been afraid to stay at home 
now, for Bertie Carlyon had declared to her 
privately that if she stayed at home so 
would he. This he did, knowing it 
would most surely act as an incentive to her 
to go with the others, and he had his own 
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reason for desiring that she should be of the 
party to Dollington. 

It happened altogether perversely, Lady 
Lynton, Lady Caroline, Mrs. EUiot, and 
Grace filled one carriage ; Helen and Digby 
were going on horseback ; Mr. Jocelyn and 
Lord Lynton, who dreaded night air at any 
season of the year, were enclosed in a small 
brougham. So it came about that Mrs. 
Bruton, Dora, and the two young men, Mr. 
Falconer and Mr. Carlyon, were eompelled 
to make the best of eaeh other's soeiety, 
undefended by the presence of a singlc 
iineonscious one, in an open carriage for a 
twenty mile driva 

It was impossible to avoid comparing and 
contrasting them as they sat side by side 
in the lounging, graeeful attitudes which 
women do fall into in a landau. The one in 
her bright, vigorous, brilliant, goldeo, youth- 
ful beauty, füll of spirit, hope, and intense 
vitality. The other softened and toned 
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down, as it were, in the indescribable way 
in which years and some sorrow does tone 
down and soften form and colonr, graceful 
with a rare grace that, in its seductive lan- 
guor, stole admiration from the more im- 
pukive, more active charms of the girl by 
her side. Giffced with the witchery of well- 
chosen words, of well-balanced enthusiasm, 
of experience of men and their minds. 
Matchless in manner, and yet, though match- 
less, not superior in it to the different style 
that was Dora's. Looking more impassioned 
than the girl, at the same time looking 
quieter. Dora, even by right of the sove- 
reign power of youth, could not dethrone 
Mabel Bruton. 

Bertie Carlyon looked eritically on them 
both, and he could find no fault with them. 
On the contrary, he would have been well 
pleased to drive through Hyde Park with 
them. Mrs. Biniton's dark wavy brown hair 
was crowned with amber roses that did duty 
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for a bonnet. Her creamy face was shaded 
and still shown so clearly under a deftly held 
amber-lined parasoL A dress of some clear 
material in broad blue and white stripes that 
had effects of transparent grey in it, feil 
glistening over an under-robe of white silk. 
Rieh black lace shrouded her Shoulders. 
Exquisitely fitting gloves were on her beau- 
tiful hands. The younger beauty, the blonde 
with golden hair and violet eyes, was in 
clouds of clear white muslin, made as only 
Frenchwomen can make white muslin for 
morning wear, with subtle runnings of violet 
ribbon about it. Her dress was young, and 
fresh, and bright looking as herseif, and the 
innocence of her tiny white hat was only 
matched by the innocence of her eyes, as she, 
through their half-closed lids, took keen note 
of the two men opposite to her. Once, and 
once only, did she suflfer her glance to meet 
Mr. Falconer's, and then the desire to see if 
Bertie Carlyon saw their eyes meet was irre- 
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fidstible. She looked at hin), and what she 
saw was flattering, but confusing apparently, 
for she bent her head aside and studied the 
countty until the buming crimson colour had 
faded from her cheeks. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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